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CREATIVE HANDS OF FINLAND 


WAERTSILA °F FINLAND 


SWAERTSILA-ARABIA CHINA * WAERTSILA-NOTSJOE CRYSTAL 


Please write for name of local dealer 


30.00 


Table glass: lilac, moss-green, turquoise & amber 
5.00 and 1.30 Pitcher. . . . 


. 2.60 and 1.20 Tumbler . 1.20 and 1.00 
(not shown) 


“Linnea” open stock dinnerware . . § pe. place setting 7.50 


Giraffe 10" 


Zebra 


Kaj Franck oven-dinnerware: 

Casserole 

Bowl ... Platter 
Square dish 


WAERTSILA CORPORATION 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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THE COVER: Both ceramics are the 
work of Francois Raty of France’s fa- 
mous Vallauris district. On the left is. 
of all things, an umbrella stand, glazed 
in brilliant color and representing Tris- 
tan and Isolde as two solid and very 
upright citizens. Raty’s owl on the cover 
and his boar on page 14 also contributed 
to his award of a gold medal at Cannes. 
Francois Raty is regarded as one of 
France's promising young ceramists. 
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roe sterling silver 


by Porter Blanchard 
6 piece setting; 
“Georgian Scroll” 
$95. “Nordic™ $66, 
“Fiddle” $64, “Lotus” 
$61, “Pointed” $65 


Prices include Federal Tax 


‘ “AMERICA 
House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures * Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 
53 Eos! 9th Street, New York City @ Telephone: Al 4-7363 
CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
Fail Term Opens September 12 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Corpet Warp — 22 colors on Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We heave a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Calendar 


AKRON, OHIO 
September 1-22. Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen (Smithsonian), 
at the Akron Art Institute. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
October 5-26. Dutch Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
October 5-26. American Craftsmen (Smithsonian), at the 
Georgia Museum of Art. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA : 
September 6-27. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored 
by Ceramic League of Miami, at the Atlanta Art Association. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
October. The Influence of the Italian Renaissance in Textile 
Design, at the Maryland Institute. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
September 15-October 16. Fifty Years of Danish Silver ( Smith- 
sonian), representing sixteen designers, at the Birmingham 
Museum of Art. 

BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
October 2-22, Silver and Stone (AFA), at the Chi-Ku-Rin 
Gallery. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
September. Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods, at the 
University of Colorado Art Gallery. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
September 12-16, Exhibition of Waertsila Crystal and China 
at the Statler Hotel. 

BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
September 3-15. Student Exhibit, at the Brookfield Craft 
Center. 

September 17. Panel Discussion on Children’s Hands at Work, 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., at the Brookfield Craft Center. 

September 24-October 8. Exhibit of the Rugs of George Wells, 
at the Brookfield Craft Center. 

October 1. Lecture by George Wells with slides, 7:45 p.m., co- 
sponsored by the Brookfield Craft Center and the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, at the Brookfield Craft Center. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
October 3-14. Exhibition of Polish Folk Art Cutouts, at the 
Flint and Kent Department ‘tore. 

CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA 
September 1-22. American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(Smithsonian), at lowa State Teachers College. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
September 1-30. American Artists, Inventors and Craftsmen 
(AFA), at Coe College. 

CHEROKEE, 10WA 
October 1-22. Norwegian Decorative Painting (Smithsonian), 
at the Sanford Museum. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
September 6-30. Exhibition of Polish Folk Art Cutouts, at the 
Fair (department store). 

September 24-25. Second Annual Midwest Designer-Crafts- 
men’s Fair, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
October 7-28. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Ceramic League of Miami, at the Columbia Museum of Art. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
October 16-November 6. Eskimo Art III (Smithsonian), at 
Ohio State University. 

CUTCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 
Through September 17. Exhibition of weaving by Lilly M. 
Stamm and Roger W. Stamm, at the Guild House Gallery. 
September 18-30. Exhibition of doll’s clothes by Dorothy 
Cerny, at the Guild House. 

DANBURY. CONNECTICUT 
October 1-9. Danbury Fair, sponsored by the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen, at the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
building. 

DAVENPORT, 1OWA 
September. Modern Printed Textiles, at the Davenport Munic- 
ipal Art Gallery. 

DENVER, COLORADO 
September 18-21. Exhibition of Waertsila Crystal and China, 
at the Albany Hotel. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
September 4-8. Exhibition of Waertsila Crystal and China, at 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 


FOREST PARK, MISSOURI 
September 2-20. Exhibit of hand-woven textiles and articles, 
sponsored by the Weavers’ Guild of St. Louis, at the St. Louis 
Art Museum. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
September. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Exhibit, at the Fort 
Wayne Art School and Museum. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
Through September 30. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA), at 
the Washington County Museum. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
October 25-29, Ninth Annual Craft Fair, sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Connecticut Craftsmen, at Centinel Hill Hall. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
October 15-November 15. American Artists, Inventors and 
Craftsmen (AFA), at the White Art Museum. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
September 1-22. Silver and Stone (AFA), at the Kalamazoo 
Institute of Arts. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
October 2-30. Exhibition of Contemporary Handweaving, co- 
sponsored by the Lincoln Weaver's Guild and the University 
of Nebraska Art Galleries, at the University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
October 5-26, San Francisco Bay Region Architecture (Smith- 
sonian), at the J. B. Speed Art Museum. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE ; 
September. Baroque Textiles of the Louis XIV Period, at the 
Currier Gallery of Art. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
October. Modern Printed Textiles, at the Rahr Civic Center. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
October 5-26, Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the 
Brooks Art Gallery. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
September 25-28. Exhibition of Waertsila Crystal and China, 
at the Radisson Hotel. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
October 4-25. Accent Rugs ( AFA), at the Children’s Museum. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Through September 18. Medieval and Renaissance Arms and 
Armor, a loan exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, at the Newark Museum. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
September 18. Afternoon Exhibit, sponsored by the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, at the Lyman Allen Museum. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
October 2-25. Thirty-first Annual Autumn Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Art Association of New Orleans, at the Delgado 
Museum. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
September 2-October 2. Exhibition of Enamels by Oppi Un- 
tracht, at the Gallery Shop of the Brooklyn Museum. 


Through September 7. Young Americans Sixth Competitive 
Exhibition, sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, representing the work of craftsmen in all mediums, at 
America House. 


Through September 17. Decorative Arts Exhibition of woven 
tapestries, ceramics and custom-made coffee tables, at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Through September 25, Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India, 
organized under the International Program, at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Through September 25. Selective survey of work by designers 
Alvin Lustig and Bruno Munari, at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 


Through October 16. Japanese Exhibition House re-opened to 
the public, at the Museum of Modern Art. 


September-October. The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, 
at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
September 16-October 23. Design in Scandinavia (AFA), at 
the Joslyn Art Museum. 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
October 5-26. European Glass Design (Smithsonian), at the 


National Gallery of Canada. 
(Continued on page 50) 


From the largest collection of Danish handcrafted 


Juhl designs in America. Teak with handwoven all- 
wool fabric: Sofa, $390; in muslin, $350. Arm 
chair, $265; in muslin, $225. 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 


HANDWEAVERS! ... READ THIS!! 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
styling and patterning needs. 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES * INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS + SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 


RAYON SUPORTED METALLICS * FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS + (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 


2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 


BOUCLES + NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPZRY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 
These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards and Price List. 


HOME YARNS CO. 


I 645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. C, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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TRI-CITY AIRPORT 


M-47 to [Bay City 
Miles 


visit THE... 
APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


Wedding Presents Weaving 
and Gifts from Supplies, 


America House & looms & 
Georg Jensen Lessons 
Manvtocturers & Distributors of Betty Swing Loom 
(Pat. applied for) 


Open Sunday |-5 
from 
labor Day to Christmas 


APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 
4535 N. River Rood 
Freeland R. #3, Michigan 
(Mrs.) Betty Bintz Phone: SAGINAW 4-1258 


Open doily 
11-5 


the yarn Eepot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
imsteuction 
sample fee one dollar 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 
WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture 
We invite your inspection of our unusual assortment and 
solicit your inquiries. List available on request. 

J. H. MONTEATH CO. 

2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 
Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 


Craft Countercues 


From Japan come these authentic folk dolls depict- 
ing a piper and a drummer. Exquisitely made of 
cloth and stuffing, they are unbreakable. $5 each 
from the Gallery Shop, Brooklyn Museum, N.Y.C. 


Decanter with form and grace 
by inimitable designer Paolo 
Venini of Italy. Painted lines 
in yellow and white or in 
black and white criss-cross 
throughout the 14%” high 
vessel. $20. At Georg Jensen, 
667 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


Hour Glass bag of supple 
but strong glove-tanned 
cowhide in natural, white, 
blue, black, red and yel- 
low. $7.50 plus tax. The Hour Glass bag is avail- 
able at Robert John, 175 MacDougal St., N.Y.C. 


Latest addition to silversmith Allen Adler's col- 
lection is this four-piece place setting with incised 
lines for decorative effect at tapered end. About 
$50 plus tax. At Nieman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 
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DO YOU MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


From Florence, seat of Italy's finest crafts in 
alabaster and glass, comes a cigarette and ash 
tray set in handsomely grained black and white 
alabaster. Cost: $4.98 at Bloomingdale’s N.Y.C. 


Handmade European and Oriental papers, 
famous among artists for centuries, already 
made up into envelopes and cards, make 
unique personal greetings beautiful and sim- 
ple. Sample selection of 12 different sets in 


nine colors, in perfect condition for your ex- 
perimenting, will be sent postpaid for $1.50 


check or money order. 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 31st St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Sturdy butcher board coffee table with solid wal- 
nut top and birch legs. Size 42” x 21” x 14” high 
is $85. Other sizes available. Design Research 
Inc., 57 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 


MAKE YOUR OWN DESIGN 
CERAMIC MOSAIC TABLE TOPS 


Italian ceramic tiles, %” square, 169 tiles to a 
“‘ready-to-mount" sheet $1.45. 


Send 25¢ for sample 
tiles in various colors, 
refundable on first 
order. 
TABLE LEGS, solid brass, 
aluminum, wood with 
brass cuff, wrought iron, 


etc.—all heights. 
Stoneware soup bowls in individual sizes, 6” in 
diameter, with matching platters, come in blue and 
grey, and green and grey glazes. By Nancy Sweezy. MACKE-DALE ASSOCIATES’ DOOR STORE 
$8. At America House, 32 E. 52 Street, N.Y.C. 247 East 51st Street, N. Y. 22 © PL 3-2280 


Fall Catalog Supplement No. 55 


featuring new items added to Alicraft's extensive 


line of ling supplies, jewelers tools, findings 
and sterling silver—all available for i diate 
delivery. 


Authentic copy of an an- 

= tique is this 12” high Send for your free copy today. 

e bial brass coffee pot with sil- ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
A Handy & Hormon Croft Dealer 


ver inner finish and teak- 
11 East 48th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


wood handle. Imported from Italy and priced at 
$17.50. At Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue., N.Y.C. 
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Crafts in the museums 


Granted his skills are in good working order, and he is producing, how does 
the craftsman get his goods to market—or, bluntly, how does he make the 
contacts needed for sales? As prickly a question as this is, somewhere in the 
unknown answer is probably the word “publicity.” Now, although no one 
will deny the power of printed publicity—from newspaper advertisement to 
encyclopedia article—it can hardly compare to having the potential customer 
see the goods themselves, see them frequently, see them in some quantity and 
variety, and even handle them if possible. 

Promotion is a simple matter for the mass producer using everyday 
merchandising techniques like the TV flip card and the roadside billboard, 
coupled to the literary and musical magic of radio’s singing commercial. But 
what can the lone craftsman do to promote his wares? The answer would 
be fairly depressing were it not for a path to public awareness, which, though 
limited, has proven its long-range effectiveness—the public art museum. 

Following the U. S. museum showings of the exhibition, Italy at Work, 
the strength of this medium of publicity was clearly demonstrated when the 
importation of contemporary Italian crafts rose some tenfold due directly 
to interest engendered at the museums. 

What then can the craftsman expect from the museum? In the first place, 
it is understandable that, like the painter and the sculptor, the craftsman may 
feel that because of his essential contribution to the arts, the museum in a 
sense “owes him a living.” Most art museums, however, base their policies 
on the concept that they exist primarily for the benefit of the general public 
—to stimulate and gratify the public appetite for the visual arts—and only 
secondarily for the special interests of the artist, craftsman, collector, or his- 
torian. Museums believe this purpose can best be accomplished by furnishing 
a forum where the public can come in contact with as complete a cross- 
section of the visual arts as possible, and make, so to speak, the necessary 
introductions without special pleading or prejudice in any direction. 

The more the craftsman and craftsmen’s organizations take this into 
account, the more the museums will try to do in return—provided the crafts- 
man offers something more constructive than a readiness to criticize the 
museums in their well-meaning if occasionally stumbling efforts to give every- 
body a square deal. 

It is probably true that some museums have been guilty of considerable 
negligence in regard to crafts. There are a number of historic reasons for 

In permanent collection this, most of which derive from that unfortunate division of the visual arts 
of New York's Museum of Modern Art: into “minor” and “major” or “fine” arts. This peculiar form of snobbery, a 


wood bowls and plates by curious inversion of humanistic principles, seems to be passing. Many of us 
James Prestini and Tapio W irkkala; 
pottery by Laura Anderson 

and Otto and Gertrude Natzler : 
glass by Paolo Venini; 

and a silver chess set by Man Ray museums is your fight as well as ours. Meyric R. Rocers 


in the museum world have fought it consistently. Our numbers are increas- 
ing. The time seems right; some solid gains are in sight. But the battle for 
new attitudes about the rightful place of the crafts in all the nation’s art 
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The international exposition of 


BY ANTONIO PRIETO 


A personal reaction to this summer's controversial three- 
continent exposition from one of the United States top 
ceramists, who was a silver medal winner at Cannes. 


things and many horrible things, particularly by people 
who didn’t really understand the medium in which they 
were working. 

It was significant that many of the European craftsmen 
buy ready-made glazes and employ potters to throw their 
pots and fire them. In other words, the European ceramist 
falls into two categories—the peasant potter who is em- 
ployed to do the throwing and firing, and the decorator 
potters who apply the surface color and texture, and 
supervise the final form. This is done particularly in Val- 
lauris, where Picasso works, and throughout Italy. 

The potters of the United States and Northern countries 
(Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland), on the other 
hand, see the craft all the way through; they constantly 
experiment with the nature of the materials in which they 
are Working. To us, the throwing, firing and all technical 
aspects become an essential part of the creation. This, I 
feel, is the basic difference between us and the French and 
Italians, particularly. 

Color in the work of the Northern countries was quiet. 
The United States’ was subdued and restrained. This was 
in distinct contrast to the Latin countries with their flam- 
boyant use of color. (Much of what the United States sent 
was stoneware, which, of course, does not take bright 
color.) They had brilliant color on everything—with tex- 
ture, without texture, with good glazes, bad glazes, no 
glazes. | think that much of their color covered up a lot 
of carelessness in form and concept. Their ceramics car 
include anything as long as it is made out of clay. But to 
me it lacked real creativeness. There was, for instance, a 


I’ WAS an exciting show. There were many wonderful 
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W ide range of expression in ceramics 

is illustrated by work of 

three award winners: W oman and Bird 
Carrying Dish by France's Derval (below left) ; 
stoneware dish by Prieto of the U.S. (left); 
Burned Cat by Italy's Fabbri (right). 


chair completely done as a ceramic, and also a complete 
church altar. Perhaps it is a more creative approach, but 
my personal opinion is that the work of the United States 
and the Northern countries was more sound, 

There is a difference between good pottery and ceramics. 
To me, good pottery, besides expressing the character and 
personality of the creator, expresses the character and 
potentialities of the materials. | do not think you can 
separate them and have sound work. | am more and more 
convinced that the craftsman of this country is building 
up to a more valid approach, a better knowledge of what 
he is attempting to do. 

As for the value of the exhibition, | think it was excit- 
ing and stimulating to have seen what is being done, but 
| don’t think it actually brought the artists any closer to 
each other. 

The exhibition had, of course, certain notable omissions 
which no one seemed to be able to explain. Namely, where 
were the English potters? Evidently, England had been 
invited but was not there. Also, Spain’s best potters were 
not represented. Spain’s showing included only those 
ceramics that were so influenced by the past that they had 
little if any creative quality. 

Three days after the show opened, the Russian entries 
arrived, and were a great disappointment. They had a 
whole table of gilded figurines of the antique shop variety 
and no pots. 

Although the exhibition hall was large, it was quite 
crowded and could have been four times the size. There 
were tables 10 feet long and four feet wide, two feet apart 
in all directions. The U. S. table had a platform on top of 
that, so that there were two levels, both jammed. 

The United States could have had more variety. We 
could have sent ceramic sculpture too. But we were under 
the impression that it was to be a pottery exhibition. 


BY DOMINIQUE MAILLIARD 


A report on the exposition’s award winners from the 
director of exhibitions of the American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council who served with the jury at Cannes. 


position of Ceramics held at Cannes from June 21st 
to 26th, Finland won the Grand Prize, Gold Medal of the 
City of Cannes, while the United States, along with three 
other countries, carried off the Diploma of Honor for the 
consistent, high quality of her entry. The others were 
Belgium, Italy and Germany. 

Held to celebrate the First Congress of the newly or- 
ganized International Academy of Ceramics, which was 
attended by scholars in the field of ceramics throughout 
Europe, it also marked the growing importance of the 
French Riviera as a ceramic center, particularly since, 
in the past few years, artists like Picasso, Léger and 
others have taken up the craft after coming to live here. 

Most interesting to me, however, was the reception 
given to the American work. This was the first time that 
contemporary American ceramics were shown in Europe. 
and it was a revelation for the Europeans. Since they were 
under the impression that only mass-produced goods are 
made in the U. S. A., they were surprised and genuinely 
pleased with the personal quality of the pottery. They 
admired the good technique in our work, the masterful 
use of materials, the well-designed form. They were critical 
on only one score: the lack of bright color in the work 
shown. They felt that our show lacked a vitality because 
of this. It is significant, however, that our Peter Voulkos 
got a Gold Medal, unanimously awarded on the jury's first 
ballot. Other American winners were Antonio Prieto, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Scheier and Robert Turner, all of whom 
got Silver Medals. 

About 3.000 works were shown in the huge exhibition 


Wr 35 countries competing in the International Ex- 
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The work of U.S. and European entrants at 

the Cannes exposition showed sharp contrasts in 
approach to the medium. (Top) Satyr jar by 
Belgium's Strebelle; jar (right) by V oulkos of the 
U.S.; and The Sea by Lehman of Germany (lejt) 
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by Turner of the U.S. 


hall of the Palais Miramar, which despite its enormous 
size was still too small to accommodate the response given 
by the countries invited to the show. It was agreed by all 
viewers that the United States had one of the most repre- 
sentative shows, having sent through the auspices of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council two pieces each 
of 37 artists from all over the country, This was in dis- 
tinct contrast to some of the countries who sent 15 pieces 
each of their three top ceramists. Another point of dis- 
tinction for the American show was that our pieces were 
made by complete craftsmen who carried the process 
through from beginning to end, in contrast to many of 
the European artists who performed only one phase of the 
operation—that of decorating the ceramic. | had occasion 
to point this out to the jury on which I had the privilege of 


Cat (left) in two shades of grey 
by Germany's Erdos; covered pot (below) 


serving. Originally | went to the Palais Miramar only to 
set up our exhibition but was asked to be a member of the 
15 man jury, since there was no other representative of 
the U.S.A, present. 

What was originally supposed to be a two day job of 
jurying turned out to be eight days of exhausting work 
from eight in the morning to as late as 10 at night. The 
jury decided to remove France, as the inviting nation, 
from the competition, as well as the members of the jury 
who had submitted work. Also put out of the running were 
the great painters, Picasso and Chagall, both of whom 
had presented a superb group of masterpieces. 

It was interesting to see that France, which, as a whole 
presented an extremely interesting display. showed a 
strong tendency among her young artists to get away 
from the inevitable influence of Picasso. Among the best 
young ceramists was M. Derval of Vallauris who won, on 
an individual basis, the Prize for Esthetic Ceramics 
offered by the Chamber of Commerce for the Maritime 
Alps. Derval’s concepts are large even in small scale objects 
like his Woman and Bird Carrying a Dish, which is a tall 
and elegant piece of sculpture. 

Also from Vallauris was Francois Raty whose sculptural 
work is full of life and whimsy. His umbrella stand. Tris- 
tan and Isolda, with two square figures, is almost car- 
toonesque in design. Raty’s group of animals were also 
distinguished for their simplified shapes. (On the cover.) 

There was no question but that Finland’s was the finest 
group in the exhibition. Well-known for the clean lines and 
studied shapes of her pottery, the exhibit also included 
ceramic sculptures and tile compositions such as that sub- 
mitted by Rut Bryk. Her Virgin and Child, richly dec- 
orated with very thick and transparent glazes. reminded me 
of a Byzantine mosaic. 

Belgium was represented most impressively by two of 
her best artists: Olivier Strebelle and Pierre Caille. 
Strebelle, who was a jury member and therefore out of 
the competition, shows great originality and spirit in his 
work. A jar in the shape of a sitting Satyr glazed with a 
rich plum colored luster was a distinguished work. Pierre 
Caille, who won the prize for “pure artistic quality” 
offered by Palm-Beach, is more colorful and decorative. 
Several large pieces of sculpture, beautifully worked out. 
showed a strong influence from Chinese and Pre- 
Columbian art. 

Germany made an excellent, although somewhat un- 
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even, presentation. Among the best work was a sculptured 
cat by Mme Erdos, with attenuated lines, highly fired and 
glazed with two shades of grey. A large panel called The 
Sea by M. A. Lehmann, who was a Gold Medal winner. 
gave the feeling of movement and water with its carefully 
worked out abstract shapes, color and textures. 

It was the ceramics of Italy which stood out most for 
their baroqueness and flamboyant color. Their ceramists 
emphasize pure decoration and texture without much con- 
sideration for form or use. They are more like painters at 
play with the ceramic object. M. Luzzati, who won the 
Prize for Decoration offered by the General Council of the 
Maritime Alps, showed beautiful plates and jars done with 
sgraffito designs and subtle colors. 

M. Fabbri, who won the prize for ceramic sculpture 
offered by the Industrial and Commercial Union of Cannes. 
caused a furor of controversy. So realistic that, in my 
opinion, it verges on mere virtuosity for its own sake, his 
Gatto Fritto (Burned Cat), grimaces in terror and pain, 
and is designed to show the suffering caused by war. 

The gratitude of all participants—and craftsmen every- 
where—are due M. Henry Reynaud, President of the Inter- 
national Academy of Ceramics, who created the organiza- 
tion and personally organized the first Congress, and M. 
Emile Fabre, director of the exhibition, whose untiring 
efforts resulted in real achievement. The Academy hopes 


Stoneware vase (right) by Cannes gold medal 
winner Voulkos of U.S.; 20-inch-long sculpture, 
The Boar (below), by Raty of France 


to organize another international exhibition in two years. 
Already, Germany as well as Belgium have asked to be 
the inviting nations. 

Here follows the complete list of prize winners, as re- 
ported in the Echo de la Céte d’ Azur: 

Vational Competition 

Grand Prize, Gold Medal of the City of Cannes: Finland, 
for the consistent, high quality of her entry. 

Diploma of Honor for the consistent, high quality of 
their entries: Germany, Belgium, Italy, United States. 

Diploma of Honor: Denmark, Greece, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

Diploma of Honor for the encouragement they have 
given to the cause of ceramics: South Africa, Australia, 
Brazil, Chili, Spain. Egypt, Holland, Israel, Luxembourg. 
Morocco, Monaco, Portugal, U.S. S. R., Saar. Tahiti. 
Individual Competition 

Prize for esthetic ceramics offered by the Chamber of 
Commerce for the Maritime Alps: M. Dervai (France). 

Prize for pure artistic quality offered by Palm-Beach: 
M. Caille (Belgium). 

Prize for ceramic execution offered by the President of 
the International Academy: M. Fouquet (France). 

Prize for decoration offered by the General Council of 
the Maritime Alps: M. Luzzati (Italy). 
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Virgin and Child (below left) by Finland's 
Rut Bryk is 25 inches high; plate (left) 
by Italy's Luzzati; pot (below) by Scheier of U.S, 


Prize for ceramic sculpture offered by the Industrial 
and Commercial Union of Cannes: M. Fabbri (Italy). 


Gold Medals 

M. F. Raty (France), M. P. Voulkos (U.S. A.), M. H. 
Frni (Switzerland), M. Borsi (Italy-France), M. S. Lind- 
berg (Sweden), M. G. Ramier (France), M. A. Lehmann 
(Germany), M. H. Hedberg (Sweden). 
Silver Medals 

Mme Dienis (France), M. Portanier (France), M. Gam- 
bonne (Italy), M. Sasso (Italy), M. Prieto (U. S. A.), 
M. Turner (U.S. A.), M. Scheier (U.S. A.), Mme Bryk, 
MM. Larsen and Schuttz (Finland), MM. Sulto and Krels 
(Denmark), MM. Mirena and Kjellberg (Finland), M. 
Teffus (Belgium), M. Vlasta Baranji and Mme Mila 
Petricie (Yugoslavia), Mme Ménégaki (Greece), M. 
Lebasque (France), M. G.-B. Cerart (Monaco), Maison 
Allix, Mme Decanis, Mme Evar (France), M. Innocenti 
(France), M. Serra (Spain), M. Capron (France), M. 
Lenoble (France), M. Bampi (Germany), Mme Fureya 
(Turkey), M. Geiger (Switzerland), M. Favarger (Switz- 
erland), M. Roux-Eymard (France), M. Winblad (Den- 
mark), MM. Sassu, Rosselo, Tracanis and Siri (Italy) 
and, finally, Mme Alos (Spain). 

The School of Limoges received a silver medal and its 
porcelains were placed outside the competition. 
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Purchased by the de Cordova Museum in Lincoln, Massachusetts, Aschenbach's 
Subway Entrance is a droll commentary on the gopher-like existence of the big city dweller. 
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epee Paul Aschenbach says he really got his start 
as a schoolboy in Springfield, Massachusetts, when he 
relieved his hometown of a curbstone and carved a figure 
out of it. Today, at 34, he does sculpture in wrought iron. 

His work is of particular interest to craftsmen, how- 
ever, because of his production of craft objects of sculp- 
tural design in addition to his sculpture, using the same 
techniques and material for both. This is simply how 
Aschenbach answers the perennial argument of whether or 
not creative expression is impaired by working for a liv- 
ing in a closely allied but more utilitarian field: Should the 
poet do novels? should the composer do concert tours? 
should the sculptor do crafts? Or is the dedicated artist 
better off making a living at something entirely removed 
from his art? 

Aschenbach’s answer is that he believes that having 
worked at wrought iron crafts to support his family has 
made him a better sculptor in his chosen medium— 
however, he is determined to make a living as a sculptor. 

Paul Aschenbach was regarded as a markedly inde- 
pendent freshman at the Rhode Island School of Design 
in 1940. His semi-abstract life class drawings somewhat 
bewildered students and teachers alike. These drawings, 
however, are the more remarkable 15 years later as early 
sketches of ideas that Aschenbach is currently working out 
in wrought iron. Trying to explain this, he says, “I guess 
I was working toward this medium long before I got to 
art school, never realizing, of course, that it was wrought 
iron sculpture I was evolving toward—if ‘evolving’ is what 
I've been doing.” 

Paul got his introduction to metals in the sculpture 
classes of the school, studying under the late Waldimar 
Raemisch and John Howard Benson. 

After two years of art school, he went to spend a sum- 
mer at Deerfield, Massachusetts, working as general 
handyman for sculptor Randolph Johnston who is known 
for his work in cire perdu cast bronze. Johnston, who 
worked in practically every sculptural medium, had a 
forge for pointing chisels and making chasing tools. Forge 
chores became Paul's, and here he first discovered the 
sculptural possibilities in wrought iron. From his associa- 
tion with Johnston, Paul carried away a headfal of facts 
about the potentialities and limitations of metals for sculp- 
ture. The art school student who went to Deerfield for a 
summer had stayed three years. 

Now Paul took a break from art. He worked fer three 
years for the American Friends Service Committee in 
Philadelphia, shipping clothing to war-torn Finland and 
Germany. Here he met his wife, Anna. But the hiatus from 
art lasted only two years. It ended the day, walking down 


The evolution of a sculptor 
It was crafts that enabled Paul Aschenbach to keep his forge going 
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Strong linear quuuty of Busy + oman and 
Solar Plexus (right) is arrived at by attenuating 
long, narrow bars of steel on the anvil. 
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At right, a recent example of a craft commission 
is Aschenbach’s door for the Lanquist Chapel of Chicago's 
Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


an unfamiliar street, he heard the unmistakable sound of 
hammer on anvil ringing down a side alley. 

The Ukranian-American blacksmith he found at the 
source of the sound was turning out ornamental early 
American reproductions in wrought iron. Day after day 
Paul returned to watch this man, who called himself I. 
Marshall. Finally the blacksmith, himself a product of the 
Old World apprentice system, agreed to take Paul on as 
part-time apprentice. For the year that followed, Paul 
worked three days a week for the Friends and 10-hour 
days for the balance of the week at Marshall's forge- 
earning a not very handsome seven dollars for his week's 
smithing. 

Then in 1948 came a long-dreamed-of chance to go to 
the Far East. The Aschenbachs, though still in their twen- 
ties, were sent on an independently sponsored rural de- 
velopment project to the village of Mahadulla, north of 
Nagpur in central India. As an artist, Paul was supposed 
to organize local crafts of various kinds into industries. 
But the constructive aspects of the project also included 
the establishment of a badly needed medical program, a 
granary, an elementary school, and an experimental farm. 
All of these the Aschenbachs directed, and this sent Paul 
dashing around to so many government offices that he had 
little time left for crafts. It was his last endeavor outside 
the world of art. 

Two years after Aschenbach’s arrival at Mahadulla, an 
Indian friend named Markand Bhatt was planning a trip 
to survey his country’s sculpture. He intended to collect 
pieces and interview prospective sculpture instructors for 
an art school being organized at the University of Baroda. 
He invited Paul to go along on this trip across India, a 
trip that became in many ways a turning point in Paul's 
life. Among its highlights was a week spent visiting the 
Tagore family’s art center at Santiniketan in West Bengal, 
where “I talked at great length with many of the faculty 
about the difficult problem of finding an indigenous found- 
ation for contemporary Indian art.” 

“I saw my fellow man in a different light on this trip 
through India,” says Aschenbach. “I went to a circus, one 
of those frenetic Indian crowds, humanity packed into a 
cube. I worked my way up to the ticket window—it had 
steel bars with a hole big enough for only one shoved fist 
at a time. I shoved and got my arm caught with another 
man’s inside the hole and couldn't get it out, we were so 
tightly compressed by the people . . . I saw a contortionist. 
He was fabulously clever, and as I watched him I realized 
that anyone who does anything exceedingly well increases 
humanity. Sure, you can be ‘constructive-—you can even 
be a doctor or a farmer and keep a few people alive and 
well. But unless you turn out to be an extraordinarily good 
doctor or farmer, has what you're doing any enduring 
significance? I decided that if you have devoted your life 
to becoming a good fiddler and the whole world is burn- 
ing. your job is to fiddle.” 

The upshot of his India travels was a determination to 
return to sculpture. Anna’s having borne a son that year 
helped make up their minds to go home. But they had 
been paid in local currency while they were away, and the 
value of the pound sterling picked just this time to plum- 
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met. It wiped out their meager savings and sent them 
home nearly penniless. 

“It was an advantage in its way,” says Paul. “We could 
be broke anywhere—beggars can be choosers. We had 
the whole country to choose from for a place to live. We 
chose Vermont.” Here they found the rural isolation and 
verdant beauty they craved, and Paul found laboring jobs. 
Their house in Charlotte, Vermont, at the end of a dirt 
road, overlooks an inspiring vista of Lake Champlain and 
the Adirondacks. 

Working as farmhand, garage mechanic, road laborer 
and lumberjack, Paul had been able to buy most of the 
equipment he needed to set up a forge, when an accideni 
in the woods injured his leg—‘and we really hit bottom.” 

But Anna, “like a good artist’s wife,” suggested that 
perhaps, in spite of everything, the time had come to 
begin. “I went out to the forge and started the fire.” 

Deciding that simple craft articles of wrought iron 
would sell readily, Paul made candlesticks, trivets and 
flowerpot holders, working some 15 hours a day at it. 
Finally, armed with a list of Vermont shops, the last few 
dollars spent on a tank of gas, the Aschenbachs set out in 
their old Model A. 

“The first place we stopped, the man ordered one of 
everything I made.” 

Paul came back from his trip with a stack of orders and 
pitched in. “I tried to make things that couldn't possibly 
be made by machine.” Little animals sold for four dollars. 
no two alike because he finished each one by bending the 
metal differently from the one before. “This took some of 
the boredom out of it,” Paul says. He never turned down 
a blacksmithing job either, although, he says, “I never 
shoed a horse in my life.” Townspeople brought him cant 
hooks and logging chains to mend and stone drills to 
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sharpen. He accepted anything to keep his forge fired and 
his anvil ringing. 

Winter came. Vermont's gift shops closed. A Florida 
shop owner wrote for some samples and Paul sent him 
everything he had. The Florida man sold it all. 

All the while Aschenbach religiously found time to do 
sculpture, even selling a piece now and then. He has long 
since replaced the making of candlesticks with commis- 
sions, however, principally for churches. He decorated the 
door of a church designed by Martin Hedmark in Chicago 
with strap-work of quarter-inch wrought iron. It runs over 
* the door forming figures that tell the story of Moses. 
He has done an altar rail for a church in Burlington, and 
has just completed a bell tower in the shape of a cube with 
panels of angels for a church designed by Julian Goodrich. 
Aschenbach recently began a series depicting the Stations 
of the Cross, its figures a foot high. 

Thoughtfully munching a sandwich one noonday last 
month, Paul Aschenbach summed it all up this way: 

“As one who has now turned entirely to sculpture, | 
look back on a time when | straddled a fence. My basic 
motivation has always been that of a sculptor, my goal a 
point where sculpture would become a full-time occupa- 
tion. Meanwhile, | made functional articles of wrought 
iron partly through interest and partly from the necessity 


of supporting a family. As I began to gain recognition as 
a sculptor, however, | discovered that many people 
thought sculptors should not ‘do crafts.’ This, in spite of 
the fact that Picasso, Matisse, Rouault, Calder, and Isamu 
Noguchi, among many other top-flight artists, have sold 
their motifs in the form of crafts; in spite of the fact that 
in museums numerous ancient art objects, now recognized 
as sculpture, were originally conceived as functional; and 
in spite of the fact that many a contemporary craft object 

a fine thrown pot, for instance—has sculptural quality. 

“Today, as in the past, artists of all sorts turn to crafts 
to make a living. Some have refused to do so, fearing they 
might somehow undermine their creativity. For me, how- 
ever, the decision to keep my workshop in operation by 
making craft articles enabled me to continue working in 
my chosen sculptural medium while steadily improving 
my technical facility at it.” 

Recently Aschenbach has had a one-man show of his 
sculpture at the Behn-Moore Gallery in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts; another at the Fleming Museum in Burlington, 
Vermont. The de Cordova Museum in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, bought one of his major works; Sculpture Center in 
New York has several more on exhibition. 

What is it like to work in wrought iron? “I find the 
ruggedness, the resistance of the medium stimulating.” 


says Aschenbach, “Most sculpturing is either a building 
up process, as with clay or welded sculpture, or it is a 
carving away, as with wood or stone. But forged iron is 
neither.” He takes a rigid bar of steel (really low-carbon 
“mild” steel costing nine cents a pound), heats it to a 
ductile state, and changes its shape by hammering it—not 
removing from or adding to it, except to attach one 
shape to another via forge welding, riveting or interlock- 
ing. The technical necessity of heating and hammering, 
reheating and hammering some more—working directly 
in the final medium—is a determining factor in the crea- 
tive precess. The characteristic linear quality of Aschen- 
bach’s sculpture comes from starting with long thin bars of 
metal. Sculpturing in wrought iron takes a mind that 
functions directly and swiftly, that improvises freely. 
Dorothea Denslow, director of New York's Sculpture 
Center, thinks that Aschenbach’s concise and highly ap- 
pealing sense of humor is rare in sculpture—‘a field of 
art where wit without triteness is difficult to achieve.” His 
skill, she says. comes through most clearly in his economy 
of line; the directness of his approach to his medium 
makes fer extremely simple, often heroic statements 
in his sculpture. She says that many people think of Paul 
Aschenbach as one of the more promising young sculptors 
of the post-war generation. —C.B. 


Blacksmithing is a protracted process of heating and 
hammering, reheating and hammering, over and over again. 
Here sculptor Paul Asehenbach flattens 

the end of an iron, gives it another heat, then 

placing it on the anvils pritchel hole, 

punches a square hole through the iron with a chisel. 

At right, Man on Stilts. 
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Folk art of Japan 


Its resurgence owes its 
vitality to the 

devotion of a few men 

Bamboo and rice paper fans have long been part 


of Japanese art and custom, University cheer leader 
(below) shows one example of modernized use. 


BY YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


ey than thirty years ago, the word mingei (folk art) 
was not even listed in the dictionaries of Japan. It 
was a word that simply did not exist. The fact that today 
it is not only widely recognized, but that there are mingei 
shops and mingei sections in the department stores of 
Japan's big cities, as well as three folk art museums and 
a thriving national folk art movement, is due largely to 
the vision and labor of three men. 

One night, some 28 years ago, Soetsu Yanagi, Kanjiro 
Kawai and Shoji Hamada ended their travels through the 
Wakayama District of Japan and spent the night together 
high atop Mt. Koya. They talked long into the cold winter 
night, excited by the knowledge that they had long shared 
a common love for the simple folk art of the countryside. 
As they talked, they expressed a common desire to tell the 
world how they had uncovered objects of uncommon 
beauty among the ordinary articles used by the rural folk 
of Japan in their everyday lives. 

Without a single practical thought among them as to 
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Basketry is highly regarded as a crajt, and 

a good basket is prized in the Japanese household, 
which uses them in all shapes and sizes 

fer everything. Basket makers are frequently trained 
for as long as five years. 


Love for dolls by both the young 

and the old has given impetus to the artistry 
with which they are produced. 

Below, Shotero Okamoto, head-maker and 
face painter, is widely esteemed for his work. 


how they might raise funds, but with an abundance of faith 
and enthusiasm, these three men determined they must 
work toward establishing a museum of folk art where the 
rural handcraft of Japan could be introduced to the public 
and preserved for the future. 

As soon as they could, they began to travel throughout 
the countryside, collecting material wherever they went. 
Fortunately, they were equipped to choose well and with 
discrimination, for Soetsu Yanagi, now director of the 
Tokyo Folk Art Museum, was an art critic and lecturer; 
Shoji Hamada and Kanjiro Kawai were potters, both of 
whom rank today as two of Japan’s finest. 

Ignoring remarks from critics and skeptics that they 
were collecting the cheap and common only because they 
had no money for better things, Mr. Yanagi and his 
friends scoured the countryside with a zeal that ap- 
proached a sense of mission. They bought jars and pots 
which farmers used for storing tea or salt, or for pickling 
fish. They bought baskets woven of bamboo or grass used 
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for carrying kindling or vegetables. They bought hand- 
loomed textiles and handmade paper. They bought kettles 
of iron. and boxes and bowls of wood and lacquer. Always 
they searched for the common, the useful, the beautiful. 
And these were not hard to find, for no one had ever 
searched them out. They were everywhere in the homes 
and shops of the small country villages. 

One year after they had talked at Mt. Koya, they had 
enough material to have an exhibit of Japanese folk art in 
one of Tokyo's leading shops. In those days, however, the 
people of Japan were busy admiring and buying objects 
of fine art. They sought the delicate porcelains of Korea 
or China and masterpieces by artists of fame. To them, 
the crude. unsigned work of unknown, country artisans 
seemed utterly worthless. 

“Their sense of values had to be revised and a new 
standard of beauty—-a healthy beauty—had to be created.” 
says Mr. Yanagi. 

During the next four years, Soetsu Yanagi wrote several 
books about folk art and the first exhibit was followed by 
two more, The articles on display pleaded their own cause, 
and, gradually. the public began to take interest. Depart- 
ment stores were willing to sponsor exhibits of folk art and 
dealers, anticipating the growing demand, began to go out 
to rural areas on buying trips of their own. Interest in folk 
art was looming large, but there was still no museum. 

Suddenly, one day in 1935, Magosaburo Ohara. a well- 
known philanthropist and art lover, called on Mr. Yanagi. 
He had heard of the plans for a folk art museum and was 
willing to provide funds to build one. The vague hopes of 
three men suddenly took concrete shape. and, shortly 
thereafter, a typically Japanese structure of wood and 
stone was erected in Tokvo to house the collection 


gathered over a period of ten years. In 1948, a second 
museum was erected in Kurashiki and, in 1951, a third, 
the smallest, was established in Osaka. 

The Tokyo Museum, with Soetsu Yanagi as its director, 
became the natural center for a group of artists, craftsmen 
and scholars, who shared not only a love for folk art, but 
a determination to see that it would not die out. Gradually, 
a folk art movement was organized with over twenty 
branches throughout Japan. Now, with over 5000 mem- 
bers, it is an informal, intimate association, seeking mainly 
to encourage the development of leaders among the crafts- 
men of the countryside in an effort to sustain and improve 
the quality of folk art. 

“Just as the fine objects of the past must serve as ex- 
amples for the present and the future, all artisans need 
and look to leaders to help them maintain a high standard 
of work,” says Mr. Yanagi. “And it is the individual artist 
who must lead them.” 

Thus, in Japan. one finds outstanding potters, wood- 
block artists, textile dyers and weavers who, although 
well-established as individual artists, maintain the spirit 
of folk art in their work and exert a guiding influence 
over the craftsmen of the country. The potters of Mashiko. 
for example, are much influenced by the work of Shoji 
Hamada, and, in the field of textile dyeing and stencil 
work, Keisuke Serisawa has kept the standard high with 
the excellent quality of his workmanship. 

The leaders and founders of the folk art movement are 
a genuinely sincere and humble group of men. They seem, 
somehow, to have kept alive among them the spirit of the 
nameless artisans of the countryside, and, too, they share 
a deep faith that some greater being (which they do not 
specifically call God or Buddha), is directing their work 


Japanese have a long tradition in carving and 
cabinetmaking. Wooden plectrum (above) is made to 
pluck strings of the samisen, similar to 

the guitar. (Left) teak cabinet with brass hardware. 
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and creative energies. It is an interesting fact that the 
present director of the Kurashiki folk art museum was 
once a Protestant minister and that Soetsu Yanagi himself 
was once a student of religious philosophy. The Society for 
International Cultural Relations has written of him, “. . . 
he is finding in the art of the unknown folk something 
ethically sacred; as if, at the back of the mind that con- 
ceives the artistry of folk crafts, there might be found the 
same religious faith that strives in its modesty to approach 
the divine.” 

Because Japan today, is one of the few industrialized 
countries of the world which maintains a fairly healthy 
balance between machine and handmade articles, there 
is every indication that its folk art can look forward to a 
fairly bright future. Handmade goods have not yet reached 
the stage of being “luxury items.” and, although demand 
has decreased for such articles as handmade lacquer and 
metal work, it has increased greatly in others, such as 
pottery, paper, textiles, bamboo and grass work. The 
mingei shops are doing a thriving business. 

The remarkable success of several Japanese folk art ex- 
hibits in the United States in the past two years, and the 
many exhibits planned by the folk art movement for the 
Japanese public, certainly seem to indicate that the people 
of both countries have not only learned to accept, but 
heartily endorse that new standard of “healthy beauty” 
which was still unknown just thirty years ago. 


Yoshiko Uchida, a writer of children’s books, now living 
in Oakland, California, recently spent two years in Japan 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship and, during that time, 
became acquainted with Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, director of the 
Folk Art Museum of Japan, and other folk art leaders. 


In certain areas, whole villages are 

involved in lacquering as a craft industry. 

Above. right, a young girl apprentice grinds the 
lacquered surface with white whetstone. 

Formerly worn by firemen and supervisors of artisans, 
the stenciled jacket is made of buckskin. 
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Franklin Colvin (le}t) 
weaves her wall hangings 
as abstract tapestry. 


Franklin Colvin: 
modern tapestry weaver 


RANKLIN CoLvin, self-taught weaver, turned to the 
loom only six years ago and, in so doing, found the 
medium for her particular explorations in color, design 
and tactility. She is also a painter and collage maker, and 
she approaches the loom with the same subjectivity. To 
Franklin Colvin, weaving is a highly personal experience 
she creates primarily to please herself. An abstract 
painter-weaver, she makes tapestries, wall hangings that 
enrich the eye and function within the entire concept of 
the room. Each weaving is worked out as a total canvas. 
You cannot see Franklin Colvin’s work by looking at a 
swatch, just as you cannot look at a corner of a painting 
and see the painting. 

The increasing attention her work has been receiving 
from art dealers and decorators is further demonstration 
of the expanding areas of use for boldly executed fabrics 
in modern interiors as well as the growing demand for 
textile design that translates the modern image of the 
contemporary painter. 

Having arrived in New York City completely unknown 
only a year and a half ago from the Big Sur region of 
Carmel, California, she has since received commissions 
to do a bedspread for a design project by Edward Worm- 
ley and a room divider for a Manhattan apartment dec- 
orated by Bertha Schaefer, who is also giving Miss Colvin 
a show in her 57th Street art gallery this fall. Now that 
she has received some of the recognition and encourage- 
ment for which she had come to New York, Franklin 
Colvin says she plans to go to France to work in the 
tapestry workshops and learn more about the possibilities 
of the craft. 

Working intently in her Brooklyn, N. Y.. studio, she 
conceives in large blocks of color interrupted by changes 
in texture and pattern. “I am searching for a new use of 
the tapestry idea,” she says. “You think of the clean, 
swift lines of contemporary architecture and you want to 
be an organic part of it. I am trying to do tapestry for 
today’s way of life. In feudal castles, they were used no 
less to help keep the stone walls from radiating cold and 
to cover draughty openings in the masonry than to warm 
the eye and the heart. I believe interior design today 
presents even greater possibilities for the tapestry idea.” 

Despite her modest success, weaving does not provide 
a sufficient livelihood and she works as a part-time waitress 
to supplement her income. She would rather do this, she 
says, than teach. “My responsibility ends when I walk 
out the restaurant door and I can vary my hours to suit 
my needs. | come home with a free and fresh mind to 
work creatively.” The fact that her work has sold, up to 
now, only to a limited market, disturbs her not at all. 
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Franklin Colvin weaves on a jour-harness floor loom. Rich burnt sienna and black dominate this tapestry. 
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Loosely-woven white-on-white room divider gives 
spatial feeling to dark, narrow foyer. 


Orange is contrasted with deep blue in this design. 


The important thing is the weaving, and “in the act of 
doing, you transcend all questions.” 

She designs directly on the loom, not from cartoons. 
deciding in advance only what yarns and threads she will 
use. “Sometimes,” she says, “the colors or the yarns dictate 
what I will do: sometimes it is the ordinary things I see 
around me; sometimes it is a tactile idea. Tactile stimula- 
tion is always with us, everywhere we look—cracks in the 
sidewalk, even surfaces of buildings can satisfy something 
in us. A child carrying a blanket or a piece of fabric with ) 
him is appeasing his tactile appetite. When you're weav- | 
ing directly, once it happens, it’s there. It has a peculiar 
intensity of its own. You do it, of course, in proportion 
to what else has happened in the piece you are working 
on, and you have to work with whatever does happen. You 
can’t change it as a painter can change his painting.” 

Employing a variety of materials. yarns and threads, 
which include ribbon, string, wool, raw silk, nylon, cotton 

anything she sees that excites her and is currently 
available—she works at a four-harness floor loom with 
six treadles. Using a number of different shuttles to break 
up her color and design areas, she intersperses metallic 
threads both to emphasize the breaks as well as to hold 
them together, sometimes simply for special color and 
texture, “Metallic thread for me is like a painter using 
ochre. | have a special feeling for ochre. It expresses 
something for me and I use it all through my painting.” 

French mohair is one of her favorite yarns and, with it, 
she achieves a lush texture with a tight weave. 

She can be a bold and brilliant colorist or a subtle 
and delicate one. Her room divider. 40 feet long and nine 
feet high, executed in six panels, took two months to do and 
is a loosely woven white-on-white design in which contrast- 
ing textures are punctuated by restrained use of silver a 
thread. Planned for a dark and narrow foyer, it gives the 
area new dimension and an illusion of light-air. By itself. 
it is like a large. white collage of carefully placed con- 
trasts. Discussing it. Franklin Colvin summarizes her goals 
as a weaver: “I have been trying to reach a point in ‘struc- 
tural’ weaving and reach a statement [| can make in no 
other way. My tapestry is not just a colorful textile to be 


used in a purely decorative way. I want it to be an integral ay a 
part of the room, yet be able to stand on its own.” —R. S. ; A 
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Masterworks of the past: 


chosen from the collection of the 


Ci ity Art Museum of St. Louts 


most noted collections of Chinese ceremonial bronzes in 
this country, as well as Chinese ceramics from prehistoric 
earthenware to late 18th century porcelain. Its collection of 
Near Eastern (Mohammedan) pottery and faience from the 
ninth to the 14th centuries also represents a distinguished as- 
pect of the museum's comprehensive acquisitions, while some 
of its fine examples of ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
and medieval European decorative arts provide rich inspiration 
to contemporary craftsmen and artists. The first museum west 
of the Mississippi, it was originally organized in 1879 by 
Washington University in connection with its School of Fine 
Arts and reconstituted in 1912 when it became a city insti- 
tution. Crart Horizons continues its series with objects 
chosen from the City Art Museum of St. Louis, and discussed 
by William N. Fisendrath, Jr., assistant to the director. 


Ta City Art Museum of St. Louis has one of the 


1. Ting. bronze, Chinese, Shang Dynasty, ca. 1523- 
1020 B.C., Height 8% in. This Chinese ceremonial vessel 
was interred with the original ancient owner. It is dec- 
orated with a small monster-mask pattern in the upper 
register, while the lower part, except for a blank panel 
on each side and for the legs, which are partly decorated 
with incised ornament, is covered with an overall pattern 
of small round design in high relief. 


2. Hu, bronze, Chinese, early Chou Dynasty, ca. 1027- 
900 B.€., Height 2414 in. This belongs to a family of 
bronze vessels which were apparently used by the ancient 
Chinese in religious ceremonies. Just how they were em- 
ployed is not exactly known but it is thought that the 
ceremonies consisted of ritual sacrifices of food and wine 
to the spirits believed responsible for the success of the 
harvest. Ritual bronzes of this type were interred with the 
bodies of the ancient dead and it is to this interment that 
they owe their preservation. Some eleven different prin- 


cipal designs are employed in the ornamentation of this 
vessel, The techniques of incised engraving, low relief and 
high relief, are to be seen here, as well as the applied 
ornamentation in high relief or, actually, in the round. The 
entire piece appears to be a single casting with the excep- 
tion of the handles and knob and those parts which were 
applied. The original coloring has entirely disappeared 
while the metal has acquired a patina of rich green and 
polished bronze with encrustations of rusty orange. 


3. Covered Jar, faience, Chinese, T'ang Dynasty, 618-907 
A.D., Height 834, in., Diameter 814 in. The cream colored 
glaze mottled with blue has been applied to the top of the 
lid, the inside mouth rim and on the sides of the jar. 


4. Li, bronze, Chinese, early Chou Dynasty, ca. 1027- 
900 B.C., Height 184 in. This is a large and most im- 
portant example of the Li type ceremonial vessel. It is 
decorated with a raised double line following the contour 
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of the lower part; two narrow bands near the top ending 
in conventionalized dragons with tao-tieh masks; a row of 
cicadas in each of the two knobs. The semi-circular large 
handle has a magnificent animal head with bared fangs. 


5. Bowl, jaience, Persian, Gurgan, 12th century A.D.., 
Diameter 77, in. This bowl is white opaque glaze, which 
does not cover the entire exterior of foot or underside of 
the bowl. It has an all-over crackle. Upon the white-gray 
surface are painted alternating blue and black vertical 
stripes, both on the interior and the exterior. 


6. Fragment of @ mosaic pavement from Daphne, near 
Antioch, Asia Minor, 5th century A.D., 45 x 84 in. This 


fragment was section four of the mosaic decorated floor of 
a room in Daphne, Asia Minor, in Syrian times. It includes 
three rinceaux medallions enclosing, from left to right, a 
pheasant, a quail, and a rabbit. Monotonous regularity is 
avoided by the casual distribution of leaves and clusters 
of grapes; the pheasant and the rabbit nibble contentedly 
at the fruit. Tesserae of this example are of marble, of 
typical fifth century “autumnal” coloring, with an 
abundance of gray, red, and brown. The wave crest motif 
is formed with gray tesserae against pale yellow. The 
rinceau, on a ground of pale yellow, is presented with 
stems of gray-brown, brown, and gray; leaves of light and 
dark green, gray-green, and gray; and grapes of two 
colorations: one shading from red to very light orange. 
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7. Cylix, clay, Mycenaean, 1250-1225 BL, Height 7 
in. This perfect object was excavated in 1921 at the 
Mycenaean town of Zygouries near Corinth. The cup, with 
65 others in an unbroken state, formed part of the mer- 
chandise of the shop. Made of buff clay with a good slip. 
the decoration is derived from the murex or squid and 
stylized by the artists of this period. A similar goblet is in 
the British Museum. 


8. Plate, jaience, Persian, Samarkand, 10th century A.D., 
Diameter 145g in. The 10th century Persian plate from 
Samarkand, in what is now southeast Russia, is slip-painted 
glazed ware. The field is creamy-white with a Kufic in- 
scription in dark brown around upslanting rims. A similar 


specimen may be found in the Louvre Museum, Paris. The 
translation of the Kufic inscription which is made part of 
the design reads, “Deliberation before the work protects 
you from regret.” 


9. Pastoral Scene: Man Milking Goat, tapestry, Egyptian. 
third-fourth century Height 13\4, in., Width 
in. This well-known tapestry came from the collection of 
Jacques Matossian, Alexandria, Egypt. The pattern sur- 
rounding the central medallion is in blue with trimmings 
of red against a natural background. The central medallion 
depicts a crouching man milking a goat into a bucket; a 
kid looks on. The border is composed of birds with red 
beaks and feet against a background of tendrils. 
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10. Cross, gold with emeralds and rock crystal, Byzantine, 
century A.D., Height in. This handsome. 
gold cross, pattée shaped, cut from a sheet of pure gold and 
ornamented with a cabochon rock crystal in the center and 
four oblong cut emeralds on the arms, is said to have been 
found in the Bosphorus near Byzantium, the modern city 
of Istanbul. The small spurs projecting from each of the 
arms may have served to hold the cross securely behind a 
framework terminating in a handle, so that the priest 
could use this in the ritual of the Mass. The absolute 
simplicity of the shape and the colors of gold, green and 
white make it an object of the greatest interest. 


11. Aquamanile, dinanderie, Flemish, ca. 1450, Height 
16\% in. This beautiful example of medieval metalwork is 
in the shape of a tower with a crenelated and pierced rim 
which supports a lid. From the base projects a spout 
terminating in a fantastic animal's head, a modest com- 
panion to the stone gargoyles which served the same func- 


tion. Three human legs clad in trunk-hose and with feet 
in the form of sollerets support the urn. The piquancy of 
the tip-tilted toes makes this one of the gayest objects. To 
the body of the aquamanile is affixed the statue of a female 
saint holding a model of a building in each arm and is, 
therefore, most likely Ste. Barbara. The metal from which 
this is made is called dinanderie; it is neither bronze nor 
brass, but the best metal that the artisans of the town of 
Dinant in France could fashion in their crude smelting 
processes, It is a mixture of bronze, brass, lead and small 
amounts of other metals. 


12. Champlevé enamel plaque, German, 12th century, 4% 
x 5\4¢ in. This magnificent example of medieval enamel 
work comes from Hildesheim, Saxony. The colors are blue 
and green with an opaque white used in the modeling of 
the figures which stand out against the brilliantly lit 
ground. It is quite possible that this was originally a part 
of a chasse or more likely that of a portable altar. 
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E have heard that Steuben is an old company. Why 
is it we can’t recall having seen Steuben glass until 
the middle thirties? 

An English glassmaker named Frederick Carder founded 
the Steuben Glass Works in 1903. In 1918 the Corning 
Glass Works, requiring additional furnaces to meet the 
wartime demand for technical glass, purchased Steuben 
and adapted its facilities to emergency use. At the end of 
World War I, the “Steuben Division of Corning Glass 
Works” went back to making art glass. 

For thirty years, objects produced by the Steuben Glass 
Works were characterized by ornateness of design. Not 
only was its glass of indifferent quality, but the Division's 
sales were far from outstanding. Then, in the autumn of 
1933, a new company was formed, with Arthur A. Hough- 
ton. Jr., as its president. 

In the abstract, the program for the new Steuben glass 
was deceptively simple. Exploitation of the beauty inherent 
in crystal through imaginative, thoughtful design was its 
basic requirement. At the outset, the Design Department 
(working in New York City) established a firm precedent 
for simple, forthright design which would evoke fully the 
special brilliance of pure crystal glass, the chemical 
formula for which had been finally realized at Corning in 
1932. Over the years, a consistent, recognizable Steuben 
style has placed its imprint on every object we make. 


You mean that design was taken out of the hands of the 
glassmakers at Steuben? Historically, aren't glassmakers 
famous for their individualistic styles and constant inno- 
vations in design? 


It had been axiomatic throughout centuries of European 
and American glassmaking that the skilled glassmaker. 
steeped in the complicated techniques of his craft through 
long arduous effort and versed in its lore and traditions, 
hecame—at the zenith of his career—designer as well as 
maker. To an earlier generation, prizing the ornate, it had 
not occurred that the artistic impulse in the evolution of a 
successful piece of glass could stem from a source outside 
the blowing room. Generally, the more experienced the 
glassmaker, the harder he strove to outdo his fellows in 
the lavishness of his creations. Monstrosities ensued, the 
gaudier the better. 

This naive, if natural, tendency was recognized by 
Arthur Houghton as having precluded the manufacture by 
the now defunct Steuben Division of any glass worthy of 
acceptance as fine art. Where design is haphazard and un- 
tutored, a tour de force will emerge on occasion, a work 
of art never. 

Design, planned, homogenous and essentially creative, 
dictated the new course of Steuben Glass. 


Bringing in designers must have meant working out some 
new relationships between maker and designer. 

Steuben had a superb nucleus of accomplished work- 
men. It was in the realm of design that the course was 
uncharted, Material and workmanship were known con- 
stant factors, but no one could predict how the substance 
(or its makers) would react to the rigid systemized im- 
position of aesthetic controls. The master glassmaker 
would no longer be autonomous, but would become the 
practical coordinator of a dynamic impulse and a suscept- 
ible, yet stubborn material. 

The aztist-designer, on the other hand, had to make his 
own drastic adjustments. He had to learn glass—its prop- 
erties, its limitations, its frailities—to think in terms of 


This is 
Steuben glass 


Steuben’s own answers to some 


questions a craftsman might ask 


Steuben innovation in 1955 are abstract 
designs—this one called Enigma. 


glass itself, not in terms of paper and pen, or brush. He 
had to get to know his craftsmen, their capabilities, their 
limitations and their idiosyneracies; he would have to 
work and resolve common problems with them. The de- 
signer, in effect, joined the glassmaking team, for the 
closest integration of design, material and workmanship. 
How do designer and glassmaker coordinate their efforts? 

Once a new design in rough sketch form is accepted, 
a full-scale working drawing is made and the designer 
travels to Corning to supervise the execution of the sample. 
At this juncture, designer, technician, master blower or 
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These teams of men, called “shops,” do the actual blowing of Steuben glass. , 


master engraver work in close collaboration to test the 
new idea. The trial piece is returned to the Design Depart- 
ment for further study and evaluation. When approved it 
is referred to the technical staff at Corning for final con- 
sideration in terms of feasibility of production. The pro- 
cedure is, in a sense, foolproof, since every object derives 
from the abstract, creative impulse of the designer, un- 
compromised by technical or commercial considerations. 
Steuben’s production experts may reject a design which is 
not susceptible to manufacture, but they cannot influence 
the design itself. 

At Corning each finished piece is made with recurrent 
reference to the designer's drawings. There is a full-scale 
blueprint before each craftsman as he works—at the shop 
bench, at the cutter’s wheel, at the engraver’s lathe. The 
master engraver works, of course, from a detailed drawing 
of the decoration to be executed. 


What sort of problems are met in designing glass? 

In the design of handmade glass there are many limit- 
ing factors. The medium, while it is being worked, is hot. 
viscous, and heavy. It must be continually rotated to keep 
it from collapsing and must be kept at a high temperature. 
Thus, two corollaries of design result: the objects pro- 
duced must be round or modifications of round forms; 
and the size must be kept within limits—any piece of 
handmade glass exceeding eighteen inches is a feat of skill. 

The designer's drawing for a piece of glass must be 
presented in straight elevation and actual size. The glass- 
blower sets his calipers directly from the drawing. 

The making of preliminary models in other materials 
such as plaster are generally more confusing than helpful. 
This is because transparency and refraction are essential 
properties of glass. The best procedure is to carry the de- 
sign as far as possible on paper and then correct it from 
actual samples in glass. 

In general, the secondary forms of an object in glass 
ought to be somewhat heavier than in an opaque medium. 
For the same reason, all curves should be firm and robust 

the present trend is away from the fragile forms best 
typified by Venetian glass. Because of the essential beauty 
of the material, crystal is seen at its best when the forms 
are not over-elaborate. 


What is the size and scope of the Steuben operation? 


About 200 craftsmen are employed in the various proc- 
esses, divided more or less equally between blowing room 
(in which there are generally 11 “shops,” or teams, work- 
ing at once) and other operating departments. At the 
cutting wheels there are approximately 30 men and 15 
more at the engravers’ lathes. Rate of manufacture varies 
enormously with the complication and scale of design. 


Where ten ash trays, devoid of ornament or handle, may 
be produced in one hour by an active shop, a fourteen- 
inch bowl with foot may take the same shop several hours 
of concentrated activity. Large exhibition pieces require 
as much as five hours of blowing alone, and their engrav- 
ing is often a matter of months. 


How does it happen that much of the Steuben glass on ex- 
hibition has been decorated with the designs of leading 
artists? 

John Gates, who organized the Steuben Design Depart- 
ment in 1936, met Henri Matisse in Paris at the 1937 Ex- 
position. Matisse, struck with the potentialities of design 
inherent in the pure metal, offered to do a drawing for 
Steuben to be engraved in crystal. Gates, thus encouraged, 
proceeded to commission drawings from many of the more 
eminent European and American painters and sculptors 
of our time for transmission into Steuben glass. The 
drawings were submitted; in some instances the artist in- 
dicated in broad terms the shape and character of the 
glass most appropriate to his design. In most cases, the 
conformity of glass to decoration was entrusted to the 
discretion of the Steuben designers. 


How do people hear about your products? 

We run a continuing series of full-page color advertise- 
ments in the New Yorker. We also hold exhibitions in mu- 
seums and in our own shops from time to time. In 195] 
we exhibited at an international exhibition of glass at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, at the Louvre in Paris. The 
French seemed surprised and delighted to see that Amer- 
ica, a country supposedly devoted solely to mass produc- 
tion, produces distinguished examples of hand craftsman- 
ship. Encouraged by the interest, Steuben is now as- 
sembling a major exhibition to be shown in London this 
fall at the Park Lane House. Selected for their intrinsic 
merit and their particular interest to the British, some 160 
designs will include engraved pieces, abstract forms and 
glass for utilitarian purposes, There will be twenty pieces 
engraved with designs by contemporary British artists. 
Among pieces of historical interest will be the Merry-Go- 
Round Bowl, given as a wedding gift to Queen (then 
Princess) Elizabeth by President and Mrs. Tuman. and 
the Eisenhower Cup, presented to the President by his 
Cabinet on the first anniversary of his inauguaration. 

A number of new designs will appear for the first time 
at the London exhibition, which opens October 14. 

Steuben hopes that it will demonstrate the co-operation 
that can be fostered between artists and craftsmen of dif- 
ferent countries, and that it will give the British public a 
chance to judge the qualities of design, material and work- 
manship that can be achieved in the United States today. 
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Plastic engraving: new techniques 


Plastic in its various forms—whether made from hydrocar- 
bons, proteins, cellulose, or (mostly) resins—-may be molded, 
extruded, cast, carved, or otherwise fabricated into shapes. 
Engraving on clear sheet plastic, however, is a decorative 
treatment of the material that interests craftsmen. 
Engraved by hand and motor-driven rotary and impact 
tools, a sheet of clear plastic may be edge lighted to give the 
illusion of a design executed in shallow bas-relief. Prac- 
tically any tool that cuts, grinds, scrapes, or punctures can 
be used for engraving plastic. Arthur Dobbs of Wilmington, 
Delaware, works in this medium and is here shown engrav- 
ing a plastic mural with such tools as a high-speed rotary 
file, an electric drill in combination with dentist’s burrs, a 
“vibro-tool,” a wood-burning tool, chisels, files and punches. 


Sheets of Plexiglas come with brown paper adhering to both sides. Top sheet is painted with white watercolor 
to provide a surface on which to draw outlines of the design. A Burgess Vibro tool, fitted with a phonograph 
needle, is used (above) to “dot-in” design. Top sheet peeled off, dots are more visible on the plastic if 

bettom masking sheet has been dyed black. Fine work—here, grains of rye—is done with a dental burr (lower 
left). Large areas are routed away (lower right) with rotary files and carborundum cutting heads. 
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Craftsman’s 
EXHIBITIONS 
Index : Phillip Fike of Michigan 
: took first prize in jewelry for 
gold and ebony cuff links. 
First prize in ceramics went to Robert Sperry 
= o/ Washington for spherical bottle with green glaze 
‘ (above), while third prize was awarded to 


Fance Frank of New York for pod-shaped bottle (right); 
enamel and ceramic tile wall plaque of 
stylized birds by Harris and Ros Barron won second prize. 
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Helen Frick of Florida won first prize in textiles for 
batik wall hanging (left); Robert Gronendyke 
of California was awarded first prize for wood boul. 


Young Americans 1955 at America House 


by Greta Daniel 


Herbert Cohen of New York was given 
Certificate of Merit jor ceramic sculpture 
of semi-abstract horse and rider. 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council is holding 
this year the sixth in its series of annual, competitive exhibi- 
tions called “Young Americans.” The purpose of these shows 
is to provide an opportunity to show the work of the younger 
generation of American craftsmen (30 years of age or un- 
der) for study and for the stimulation of higher standards 
of design and execution. 

This survey reveals the approach of this generation to 
traditional skills and their imaginative handling of these 
skills in creating objects for use and decoration. The results 
will serve as a measure of the strength and spirit of the fine 
arts of our time in their influence on crafts. Each competitor 
was permitted to enter two pieces of his own choosing, and it 
was interesting to gauge in these anonymous entries the 
person behind the work; his treatment of an original idea or 
his pride in the technical craftsmanship of a piece not other- 
wise distinguished. 

The age of 30 probably represents a period of accomplish- 
ment. The jury, deliberating on the procedure for reviewing 
almost 500 entries. decided, therefore, to apply highest stand- 
ards in judging the work. Skillful execution was taken for 
granted; to merit a prize, skill had to be matched by inven- 
tive and sensitive design, 

Entries were divided into four categories and their sub- 
divisions: ceramics, metal, wood and textiles. Ceramics rep- 
resented the largest group. and here the judges barred from 
exhibition the greatest number of pieces, weeding out ma- 
terial that was either amateurish, slick, or in bad taste. 

The first prize was awarded to Robert Sperry, age 28, 
from Washington, for an almost spherical bottle resting on a 
narrow ring foot and pulled up on top to a minute opening. 
The fine sensuality of the piece, whose deliberate, small 
irregularities suggest the forming hand, is emphasized by a 
smooth but interestingly mottled grey-green glaze. The 
judges fonnd it reminiscent of the best tradition of Far 
Eastern pottery—-yet, in its sculptural feeling, representa- 
tive of current trends. 

The second prize in ceramics went to Harris and Ros 
Barron, age 28 and 21 respectively, from Massachusetts, who 
had entered a large, decorative wall plaque of stylized birds, 
done in mosaic of small grey-blue and white glazed shapes 
set in grey cement. Since many of these small tiles were 
given subtle relief to catch highlights and enliven the sur- 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit. 
tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects—25° 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—25¢ 


Ne, 86 X-ACTO HOBBY CHEST 
—$12.00 


x-acto: 


nerves © 
MANDICRAFT K 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-71 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Send for Free Data Sheets on 
COLORFAST VAT INKO DYE 


for Silk Screen Printing. Also used for Batik 


Colors are a water base solution having 
no pigment content, therefore do not stiffen 
cloth. They withstand cleaning, strong 
bleaches, and sunlight remarkably well. 
INKO DYES are easily removed from equip- 
ment with cold water. 


Recommended for colorfast scarfs, piece 
goods, dress goods, drapes, fabrics, hand- 
kerchiefs, place mats, textiles, etc., when 
made of cotton, linen, and viscous rayon. 


Name... 
Address 
City 
Occupation 


SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 


of Printing Inks & Equipment Since 1930 
508 West MacArthur Boulevard, Oakland 9, Calif. 
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face, the plaque achieves a feeling of having more than two 
dimensions, 

The third prize, in sharp contrast, was given to a grey 
stoneware vase by Fance Frank, age 26, of New York. This 
entry, which seems closer to sculpture than to funetional 
design, derives its shapes from plant material—a seed pod 
possibly, or a dried and withered bud magnified many times. 
The rough textured, unglazed body, deeply furrowed and 
shaped by hand, rises in dramatic animation. Earlier in this 
century this characteristic distinguished the work of the Art 
Nouveau masters. The jury commented favorably on the 
original thought which had led to the exploration of new 
qualities inherent in the modest material of the potter. 

The first Certificate of Merit in the ceramic category was 
awarded to a small semi-abstract piece of sculpture, a horse 
with a loosely fitting rider, entered by Herbert Cohen, age 
23. of New York. This young artist, with humor and sensi- 
tively articulated shape, has captured a somewhat quixotic 
mood in his skeletal figures. 

Entries in the metal categories showed a uniformity of 
skillful execution throughout, but at the same time the 
designs in this category indicated the greatest proportion of 
mediocrity. Here, more than in any other category, clichés 
ranged from expertly raised free-form coffee sets of ambigu- 
ous proportions to equally free-formed silver brooches end- 
lessly varying between the jagged-lightning and the skeleton- 
fish schools of design. The first prize in this category went to 
Phillip Fike, age 27, of Michigan, for a set of one inch long 
gold and ebony cuff links. The delicately wrought hour glass 
shapes, sophisticated in their simple color combination, 
reveal originality in the functianal use of the shapes, slipping 
through button-holes and holding cuff-ends together without 
the help of clamps or other mechanical devices. 

The first prize in wood went to Robert K. Gronendyke, 
age 25, of California, for a narrow boat of oak wood with 
delicately shaped oval ends. An off-center, natural pattern 
in the wood grain was utilized to further emphasize the 
slight irregularity of the shallow bowl. Relatively few pieces 
were entered in this category. Their simple shapes mani 
fested the designers’ respect for the ability of a material ricl 
and warmly textured, to speak for itself. A sensitively shaped 
abstract piece of wooden sculpture, faintly suggestive of a 
human head, prompted the jury to create a special prize 
which went to Donald M. McKinley, age 23, of New York. 

Helen Frick, age 28, from Florida, won the first prize in 
textiles with a batik wall hanging in grey, olive and beige. 
A variety of flat, interesting shapes flows effortlessly into a 
puzzle-pattern, organized into horizontal bands and enlivened 
by the texture of the seemingly brushed-on colors. 

In our present society it is the industrial designer who has 
taken the place formerly held by the craftsman. However, 
the form of his products, which we all use in our daily 
lives, is not solely the result of his invention and choice of 
materials, To a large degree the forms are influenced by 
serial production, merchandising requirements, and the need 
for mass acceptance. The craftsman of today plays an essen- 
tial role within this framework of industrialized society. It 
is his role to keep alive the feeling for beautiful form, to 
create objects that are personal messages, sensitive and ex- 
pressive. These, then, serve inevitably as sources of inspira- 
tion for the industrial design profession. The perpetuation 
of the craft ideal, therefore, is valuable and much needed, 
and the work done by the Educational Council, of which 
these annual exhibitions are but one example, is of the ut- 
most importance. 


Greta Daniel, Assistant’ Curator of the Department of Archi- 
tecture and Design, Museum of Modern Art in New York City, 
served as a member of the jury for this year’s exhibition. 
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BULLETINS 


Designer Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960: At the last meeting of 
the trustees of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil, held June 14-16 at Garrison, N. Y., and New York City, 
the decision was made to hold the second Designer Crafts- 
men U. S, A. national competitive exhibition in 1960. Crart 
Horizons will carry the news as plans for this important 
project unfold. 

Recently elected to the Board of Trustees at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
which took place May 4, were: F. Carlton Ball (Potter), 
Southern Illinois University; Jack Lenor Larsen ( Weaver). 
New York City; Richard Petterson (Ceramist), Scripps 
College; Antonio Prieto (Ceramist), Mills College; Arthur 
J. Pulos (Silversmith), Urbana, Ill.; Walker Weed (Cabi- 
netmaker), Gilford, N. H. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y, Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council’s of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J, Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. 
Instruction in a large number of different crafts, including Hand 
Weaving, Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair 
Seating. 
Summer Sessions: June 6-25, June 27-July 16 
July 18-August 6, August 8-27 

Continuous Fall instruction from August 29 to November 19. 

Write the Registrar for full information. . 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
24th Summer Session 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 


offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA- 
4 TION, PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA- 
4 =TIVE WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Colendor Write: 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 
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CERAMICS +» METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8 N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professi 1 ining with = ond 
Travelli Scholarships available. Diploma and Teacher 
courses in Drowing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


JEWELRY 
* SILVERSMITHING 


“GRAPHIC ARTS 
\ 


* CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Distin 
guished faculty. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening 


classes in Drewing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching 
and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, Textile De- 
sign, Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 Dimensional Design, 
Costume Jewelry Mfg. Approved for eligible vete- 
rans. P.L. 346. Write for Free Catalog C. 


Fall Term Starts Sept. 27 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, New York + NEvins 8-4486 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-24th Year 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 
Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 
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Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
ics, metalsmithing, design, painting and sculp- y 
4 ture, and for graduates in architecture. Degrees 
offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., and M.Arch. Spring term 
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en WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY 


¢ STERLING SILVER, GOLD & COPPER FOR CRAFTS- 
TOOLS — FINDINGS — SUPPLIES 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


1430 ICT Bidg. Dallas 21, Texas 


P. O. Box 2010, Dept. C 


Sterling Silver Craft 


cuff links, buttons, silversmithing 


oli made without special tools and without 


soldering. For Schools, Teachers, 


Handy & Harman 


Leaflets & Booklets 
Again available for free distribution. The hand- 
some sterling silver bracelet pictured is but one 
of many designs or pieces—such as earrings, 


Projects 


objects, etc. — 


Craftsmen. 


11019 K So. Vermont 


INITIALS 


STERLING high 30° ea.* 
18 gauge 


STERLING high 35° ea.* 
22 gouge 


thru stone such as onyx. 


*Please add 10% Federal tox. All prices F.0.8. Los Angeles 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


10K Yellow GOLD %” $1.25 ea.* Only 
#3 has screw on the back for fastening 


$3.00 doz.* 


$3.50 doz.* 


REAL 


gladly an 


KIT 2: 
KIT 3: 
KIT 8: 


MOSAIC CRAFT 


ITALIAN GLASS TESSERAE! 


Vastly superior to the ordinary ceramic variety 

won't chip or stain 
aggregate of glass and marble. in 
sheets or kits. All Colors. Authentic BYZANTINE 
aiso available; price list on request. Also, every 
thing you need for MOSAIC HAWOICRAFTS. We will 


genuine italian 


swer your questions 


MAKE YOUR OWN! SEE YOUR OWN DESIGN COME TO LIFE! 


Stacking or end table; wrought iron frame: 
tall, $8.75 


End tabie, tray or wall plaque; wood frame: 17%” x 12”, 
$18.95 


$15.95; 24” x 14", 


Round coffee table; solid Brass rim; 20” diameter, $28.00; 
s collect. 


30” diameter, $35.00 
Shipped prepa'd, shipping charge 
Open 6 days weekly noon to 10 P.M. 
228 West 4th St. 
Y. 14 (Dept. 2-5) 


124¥2” sq., 16” 


WA 4-8740 


JEWELRY TOOLS + FINDINGS 


Quality Tools at the Lowes? Price 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 
P.O. Box 14 


Forest 
Send for Latest Catalogue 


* SILVER 


Hills, N. Y. 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 


Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
CERAMICS * Plug into ony 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 


Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Litereture 


H. BUELL KIL 


Bex 302, Royal Ocak, Michigan Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


NS 


May Show awards 


The 37th Annual May Show of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, with over 360 of Cleveland's artists and craftsmen ex- 
hibiting, featured works in nearly every medium, In the pot- 
tery class, Charles S. Lakofsky won a special prize for 10 
pieces which were distinguished for their emphasis on shape 
and understated glaze and surface design. Viktor Schrecken- 
gost, who took the first award for four pieces, made greater 
use of surface design with incised lines. In enamelling on 
metal, Kenneth F. Bates won the special award for eight 
pieces, which showed “complete command of all the re- 
sources of his craft,” including cloisonné, translucent and 
opaque enamels, and paillon. Of the nine pieces by Charles 
Bartley Jeffery which placed first, six were for religious 
purposes, of which the crosses were most distinctive for 
their variety in treatment. The Horace E. Potier Memorial 
Award for Excellence in Craftsmanship, first prize in the 
jewelry class, went to John Paul Miller for nine pieces ex- 
ecuted in gold. Frederick A. Miller took first place for three 
pieces of silverware: a coffee set, a bowl, and a cigarette 
box. Four unusual abstract designs printed on fabric won 
Richard Abell a special prize while Clara Alfoldi won the 
same award for her woven drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


Silverware by Frederick A. Miller 


California designed home furnishings 


A major exhibition of 325 items in home furnishings and 
accessories produced in the past year by California designers 
was shown from July 15 through August at the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum at Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco. Co-sponsored by the Long Beach Municipal Art Center, 
it will be circulated nationally by the American Federation 
of Arts. Including furniture, ceramics, wallpaper, dinner- 
ware, lamps, screens, kites, enamelware, and others, the ex- 
hibit, called Cavirornia Desicnep, was installed in home 
settings designed by the architectural firm of Campbell and 
Wong. Generally, it showed a tendency away from sharp, 
clinical lines and toward warm, “friendly” materials such 
as wood with elegant details of workmanship. A strong 
Japanese influence was seen in such accessories as bamboo 
windowshades interwoven with various yarns and metallics, 
handscreened and stencilled scrolls, screens, and in wall- 
papers made of imported Japanese silk, Most significant in 
the show was the number and variety of ceramics, represent- 
ing over one-fourth of the objects shown and indicating the 
importance of pottery to western living. 

The present exhibition was selected by: John Entenza, 
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‘all Light by Irving Tilin of San Francisco 


editor of Arts and Architecture Magazine; Greta Grossmen, 
designer; Harry Jackson, president of Jackson Stores; Harry 
Lawenda, designer; Elisabeth Moses, curator of Decorative 
Arts, de Young Museum; Richard Petterson, ceramist; 
Samuel Heavenrich, director of Catirornia Desicnen. 


Vases by Katherine Choy 


Stoneware Exhibit by Katherine Choy 


Katherine Choy’s stoneware, shown at the Mi Chou Gallery 
for Contemporary Chinese Artists, New York, N. Y., through 
July, showed dynamic interplay between strong American 
form and Oriental influences in surface pattern. Her remark- 
able blood red glazes might well rouse the admiration of 
potters everywhere, who know how difficult it is to achieve 
this glaze, particularly on stoneware. Also included in the 
show, were several highly decorative enamels on copper, 
which were pleasant but minor as compared to Miss Choy’s 
achievement as a potter. She is head of the Ceramic De- 
partment of Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, 


Architecture and crafts at Los Angeles fair 


Theme of this year’s Los Angeles County Fair held in 
Pomona from September 16 through October 2 is “Arts in 
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NEW ARRIVALS!! 


22278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—fresh water pearls used in 
fine jewelry since medieval times; swirling, rococo, tear-drop shape, 
flat back, cabochon top. % to 42” long Incredible bargain. 3 for $1.00. 
7280: DENARIUS CARACALLA ancient Roman silver coin (211 
217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, emperor's head and allegorical hig 
ure, Authenticity guaranteed. 44” diam. Condition excellent. Handsome, 
curious, Make unique cuff links, earring, rings, $3.00 each ; 2 for $5.00. 
3279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—9 to 12”, tapered, 
strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities. $1.00 doz. 

NA NC ANKLE BELLS—very curious, crudely cast brass 
bells from India Pi diam. Fasten to bracelets and earrings for tinkling 
and fascinating effects. $1.00 per doz fs. 


about Som Kramer's wonderful stones and ma- 
tn the Saturday Evening Post (Jeune 18th issue)? ; 


Everybody, YES EVERYBODY!!! 


‘Everybody make fascinating and valuable 
or cau, no skill or experience needed! Be- 


most satisfying and 
Opens whole 
and money- 


Send for your own Give kits to 
minded friends, ins, service men, youngsters 


BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT #1A—now contains 2 prs. 
of fine imported jewelers pliers (1 for yy 1 for cutting); 3 
genuine, glittering rough semi-precious gems ; ft. silver wire; 142 
ft. chain, clasps and earring attachments, ‘ul sterling. Everything 
needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
projects. Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 
bargain you ever saw) only $5.00. 


KIT 21-—everything above plus extra caging wire, heavier silver 
wire, a variety of additional stones, silver chain and earring attach- 
ments. $10.00 complete. 
BRACELET KIT 1-8—contains 6 glittering rough gems: aquamarine, 
citrine, amethyst, precious topaz, etc lus 5 ft. caging wire and heavy, 
handsome bracelet chain and clasp, ail eeochinn. Entire kit $5.00. 

GEM CAGING NEEDS 
#2S: STERLING WIRE—-soft, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. ? 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, glittering 
142” pieces, $1.35 ea.; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 35¢ a. 
GLITTERING AQUAMARINE—lovely blue-green roughs, ¥2 to 44”, for 
earrings, bracelet charms, etc. $1.00 ea. 


| ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! | 
#266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS—intense blue ‘and blue reen. 
shapes. matrix. lustre. Yo” plus—85¢; about %4”—$1. 

NI: PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS—pearlv, convoluted ; shining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. ¥2 to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 


| We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost 


CURIOSA 

#267: IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
charms. Hand-carved mellow ivory. Full face skull, at back, casy to 
set, sew or wire. ¥Y2 x 4” only 65¢ ea.; "she ~E 4 2 for $1.00. 
OPALESCENT NACRE—like labredorite it shes spectacular purples, 
blues and reds. Oval cabochon, ¥2 x %”. 75¢ each 

PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi: RARE EXOTIC ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lig- 
num vitae, goromundel macassar ny. For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”. Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 2. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY — sound and’ seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to > for jewelry aoe im. Fascinating material ! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; v, Ib. lot $ 
H1: AFRICAN BUFFALO and rubbed to silky, trans- 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. $1.25 doz. 
#271: STAG HORN “CROWNS"—two truncated branches rise 3 to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea. 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT—for fun and experimenting ; | Ib. 
precious woods, | stag crown, Y4 |b. ivory. doz. buffalo pieces, 2 por- 
cupine quills, entire lot $5.00 


| BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


273: NATURAL BONE BEADS—curious and crude; round cabochons, 
at back. Center hole for hanging. %4” diam. 75¢ doz. 

#274: SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS —exquisite colors ; cinnabar 
red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ 

SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 

#282: INDIAN GARNETS—rich dup red, the carbuncles of legend. 
Soft-contoured free forms, no two alike. You'll enjoy an assortment. 
3 for $3.00, 6 for $5.00 

3272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS—red flecks on green, $1.00 ea. 
2240: CHINESE TURQUOISE—round high domed cabochons of in 
tense chinese blue. 44” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1. - ea. 
M17: CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, —¥P type, the best. 
seed, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50. 

CLASP—practical spring (alligator) type. th sterling, 1%” 

x wide. Mount your own design. $1.50 each. 


THESE ITEMS MAY | NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 
Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 


. 29 W. Bth 
SAM KRAMER | York 11, N. Y¥. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs .. . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 5201, Chicago 24, lil. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Western Living.” Each of the 22 complete room settings on 
display has been planned by its own team of architect, artist- 
designer and craftsman, including weavers, potters, sculptors, 
muralists, mosaic designers, silversmiths, furniture designers. 
and many others, working together to achieve integration 
between architecture and the craft arts. Last year’s display 
was featured in House Beautiful Magazine. 


Canadian Ceramics of 1955 


A comprehensive exhibition, Canadian Ceramics of 1955, 
with entries from throughout Canada, was held at the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archeology from June continuing 
through September, after first having been shown at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Held under the auspices of 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the Canadian Guild of 
Potters, it contained entries from throughout Canada, Cay 
Lloyd of Ontario won the $200 prize for the Most Outstand- 
ing Piece, awarded by Eaton's of Canada; Virginia Welsford 
of Quebec received the $190 F. Cleveland Morgan Prize for 
Sculpture; Thomas Kakinuma of British Columbia won the 
$50 Purchase Award from Johnson and Lazare, Ltd. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back M 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & e ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


Craftsmen's COMPETITIONS 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS 


ENAMEL SUPPLIES—cew tow prices. Send for circuler. 


Try ovr liquid underglazed colors. 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 
You con teoch yourself to weove, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 and 4 harness weaving from 
Mrs. Harriet Tidboll, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSAICS, 
EWAMELED TILE, ETC, MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 


write tedey for description and prices. 


B. HALLAM STUDIO 


| 


National 


Art Association or New Orveans Tuirty-Frirst ANNUAL 
AutuMN Exuisition, October 2-25, For all media, including 
crafts. Entry fee, $5 for non-members. Jury. Awards. Com- 
mission on sales: 10%. Entry blanks and entries due Sep- 
tember 24. Write to the Art Association of New Orleans, 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, Lelong Avenue, City Park, 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Fiper, Cray anp Mera, Saint Paul Gallery and School of 
Art, November 13-December 23. Media: ceramics, metal, 
jewelry, weaving. decorated textiles, wood and enamels. 
$1,000 in prizes. Entry fee. Entries due October 15. Write 
to Fiber, Clay and Metal, Saint Paul Gallery and School of 
Art, 476 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Regional 
Lincoln, Nebraska: for all handweavers who are legal resi- 
dents of Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and Washington. 

An Exuisition of Contemporary HANDWEAVING, co-spon- 
sored by the Lincoln Weaver's Guild and the University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries, October 2-30. A total of four entries 
in handweaving may be divided among the following classi- 
fications: upholstery and drapery textiles; clothing textiles, 
including yardage for clothing and costume accessories; 
decorative and utilitarian textiles, including rugs, bed 
spreads, wall hangings, tapestry, room dividers, screens and 
table linen; experimental weaving, including both technical 
and esthetic experiments (entries must be at least 6” 
square). Entry fee, $3 payable to Lincoln Weaver's Guild. 
Jury. Cash award given in each classification and $100 pur- 
chase award. Entries due September 15. Write to Contem- 
porary Handweaving, University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Worcester, Massachusetts: for New England craftsmen. 
New Eneianp Crart Exuisition, 1955, Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, October 15-November 27. For objects recently made. 
Jury. Write Craft Center, 40 Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Indian art as symbol 


Tue Art or Inpian Asia: Its MytHoLocy AND TRANSFORMA- 
tions, by Heinrich Zimmer, completed and edited by Joseph 
Campbell, Bollingen Series, published by Pantheon Books, 
2 volumes, 614 plates, price $22.50. Here is a culture of 
which the plastic arts were only one manifestation of an all- 
pervading religion and philosophy that found no lesser ex- 
pression in literature, dance, music and in the everyday life 
of the people. It left a vast racial and national heritage 
showing a sense of unity and continuity unmatched in any 
other racial tradition. “Indian art,” says Joseph Campbell 
in his introduction, “besides documenting the history of a 
majestic civilization, opens a comparatively simple, delight- 
ful way into the timeless domain of the Hindu spirit; for it 
renders in eloquent visual forms the whole message that 
India holds in keeping for mankind.” 

In two luxuriously produced volumes, typical of the books 
produced under the auspices of the Bollingen Foundation, 
the first is a lucid and brilliant textual treatment of Indian 
philosophy and mythology as reflected in its art, Based on 
the unpublished lectures and writings which the great scholar 
of myth and symbol, Dr. Heinrich Zimmer, left behind when 
he died in 1943, it was meticulously edited by Joseph 
Campbell and perfectly coordinated to accompany the 614 
magnificent plates which make up the second volume. 

Indian art is essentially one of symbol and narration and 
the artist created not what he saw but what he meant. Dr. 
Zimmer declares that “Greek art was derived from experi- 
ence of the eye: Hindu from those of the circulation of the 
blood.” At the same time, geographic and popular influences 
in this rich and fecund land constantly worked modifications 
on art and thought. “Inherited revelation, the scholastic tradi- 
tions of the priesthood, and the popular beliefs worked upon 
each other by ever-renewed processes of influence and were 
pervaded meanwhile by philosophic ideas originating in 
ascetic experiences, yogic exercises, and . . . intuition.” 

Treatment of the female form, unsurpassed in the arts of 
any other land. was thoroughly tactile, sensuous, intuitive, 
but it was not anatomically correct. “According to Hindu 
poets,” Dr, Zimmer writes, “a woman’s breasts should be like 
great pots and her waist narrow like that of a wasp or a bee: 

. The large hips denote maternity, fertility, and the breasts 
the bounty of life.” Indian art was truly the result of feeling 
and sensation. “It is the product and expression of the sense 
of touch: of a devoted familiarity and experience in love, 
from which an effective intuition has been derived of the 
secret of the inner life announced in the beauty of the 
forms.” It is this intuition of the inner life which is at the 
core of Indian philosophy as expressed in its art, “the wor- 
ship of the life force pouring into the universe and maintain- 
ing it, manifesting itself no less in the gross matter of daily 
experience than in the divine beings of religious vision.” 

The Indian artist, however, was required to conform 
strictly to the orthodox concept of each divinity he was por- 
traying. Otherwise the divinity would not have functioned for 
the purposes of worship. Some 32 craft manuals give the 
artist exact instructions. not only on how to work, but how 
to live: One craft manual reads, “The artificer should under- 
stand the Artharva-veda, the 32 craft manuals, and the Vedic 
mantras by which the deities are invoked. He should be one 
who wears the sacred thread (ed. note: denoting upper caste ), 
a necklace of holy beads, and on his finger a ring of sacred 
kusagrass in the worship of god. He should be faithful to 
his wife, avoiding strange women, and should have acquired 
piously, a knowledge of the various sciences. Only such a one 
is truly a craftsman. He must work, moreover, in solitude or 
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HOW TO MAKE > wt 


SHAPES 
in SPACE 


Toni Hughes 


Excitingly new—challenging—explicit! A 
unique craft book for both teurs and prof 

Step-by-step instructions, 48 diagrams and 70 remark- 
able photographs show how to create 3-dimensional 
posters, garlands, ornaments, greeting cards, masks, 
toys, abstractions and displays of all kinds. By a promi- 
nent New York City free lance commercial artist, de- 
signer and educational consultant. 244 pages. $4.95 


Mrs, Aileen O. Webb, Director, Craftsmen's Edvu- 
cational Council: ‘'! am sure such a book can open 
up vistas of design for many who would be afraid 
of even the word ‘design.’ Besides this, they 
would have fun. In addition | should think many 
professionals might learn ‘tricks of the trade’ which 
could be most useful." 


E. P. DUTTON + 300 FOURTH AVE. + NEW YORK 10 


Let this book 
show you the secrets of 


~—Enameling 


| for Fun and Profit 


oS By MARY LAROM. Co-author 
= of JEWELRY MAKING FOR 
FUN AND PROFIT. Step-by- 
step, profusely illustrated explanations of every 
process in the art of enameling. Full instructions 
on equipment, preparing and storing enamels, 
drying and firing, stencils and cutouts, kilns, 
lusters, overglaze colors, selling your work, and 
much more. Money-saving, tested short cuts a 
feature. So clear and detailed that even the be- 
ginner’s first work will give satisfaction. At book- 
stores or send this coupon NOW. 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. CH 
55 Sth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me ENAMELING FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT. I enclose check [] , money order [1] , for $3.00. 


Name 
Address 
City... 


i 
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You can have smart copper-enameled 
jewelry for only a few cents a set 


home kit complete with 4% 
ELECTRIC KEEN. commun 


Now! Make lovely earrings, cuff links, pins, ete. Kit has 
everything you need (28 pieces) to make beautiful enamel 
jewelry worth several times the cost of entire kit. Additional 
copper, colors and jewelry parts available for a few cents 
each. No special skill needed. Easy——fast—-fun —makes won- 
derful gifts. Send $4.95 for complete kit, check or money 
order—-no C.O.D.'s please. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If not delighted, return for unquestioned refund. Sent post- 
paid same day order received order today. 


VANITY FAIR 


NATURE'S GIFT TO YOU 
Grace of line, form and color from Nature's Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the craftsman inspiration for 
expressive design. 

ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway |15—Visitors welcome 


DISTINCTIVE ORIGINAL 

: DESIGNS FOR ENAMELED JEWELRY 

: by ARDATH 

: Pins, Pendants, Cufflinks, Earrings 

H Price $1.00 postpaid 

CRAFT SUPPLIES, Johnson Street Road, Koekuk, lowa 


3 Discouer this Enjoy this exciting and profitable 
' hobby! You can make many beautiful 
EASIER, FASTER, and useful articles with new non-acid 


SAFER WAY to aluminum SAFE-T-ETCH etching 

compound, and lustrous Super-Brite 
MIRROR-Finish Aluminum. Free 
booklet tells how. We'll be glad to 
send you the free booklet and price 


! CRAFT DIVISION ol 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
i 5235 Brown Ave., St. Lowis 15, Mo. ' 
(Please type or print) 
! Name 
I Addr 
city z 
‘one__Stote__ 


with another artist present; never before a layman.” Another 
textbook tells the artist how to find inspiration when fashion- 
ing the deity: “The lineaments of images are determined by 
the relationship that exists between adorer and adored.” 

The Art of Indian Asia, spanning over 4000 years (from ca. 
2500 B.C. to ca. 1800 A.D.) of temple arts and architecture, 
does not attempt to cover its decorative arts. It is hoped, 
however, that as definitive a book as this will be published 
on this aspect of Indian visual expression, for the vitality in 
Indian art today stems not from its religious experience but 
from its craft traditions and its so-called folk art. The plates, 
which were expertly photographed by Eliot Elisofen, are in 
black and white, and, since most of the sculptures and 
temples shown are in stone, it does not suffer for lack of 
color. These incomparable volumes, together with the 
UNESCO World Art Series book published last year in 
superb color on the paintings of the Ajanta Caves, bring to 
western artists, craftsmen and laymen the most complete view 
of this great body of art yet offered to them. 


The Japanese influence 


Tue Arcuirecture oF Japan, by Arthur Drexler, published 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 288 pages, $6.50. Traditional 
Japanese architecture’s relevance to modern Western build- 
ing receives increasing attention: American skyscrapers and 
American houses are developing effects which have been 
known and appreciated in Japan at least since the eighth 
century. This book is a thoroughly absorbing examination in 
text and magnificent photographs of the span of Japanese 
architecture from pit dwellings to contemporary office build- 
ings. It also includes a 25-page supplement on the Japanese 
House open to the public during the summers of 1954 and 
1955 in the garden of the Modern Museum in New York. 

The first part of the book is a study of the geographical- 
historical-religious influences on Japanese art. The latest 
reconstruction of the 1,200-year-old Shinto shrine at Ise (re- 
built every twenty years on an adjoining site and normally 
closed to the public) is shown in this book with the first 
authorized photographs. 

The second part of the book is concerned with traditional 
principles of structure and design, and the third section is 
devoted primarily to specific buildings considered master- 
pieces by the Japanese themselves. Because of the importance 
of gardens in Japanese architecture, they are discussed and 
illustrated with appropriate detail. 

Arthur Drexler, Curator of the Museum of Modern Art's 
Department of Architecture and Design, traveled extensively 
in Japan assembling the pictures for this book. In its intro- 
duction he says, “The art of building will of course develop, 
in Japan as in the West, as the expression of attitudes toward 
life in the twentieth century. A part of that life is the grow- 
ing exchange of ideas between the East and the West. 
Japanese architecture conveys the attitudes and the aspira- 


tions of its country. . . . 


The range of primitive sculpture 


Scutprure or Primitive Man. by Dr. Warner Muenster- 
berger, published by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 150 pages, 
two color illustrations and 134 black and white photographs, 
price $12.50. Primitive art—that unfortunate term devised 
in the early 20th century for the formalized plastic sym- 
bology of certain tribal peoples—is an art of magic and 
myth, religion and custom, the same sources of all art. 
Stemming largely from Africa, the South Sea _ Islands, 
Australia, and the Americas, it came from aboriginal cul- 
tures whose artistic primitivism was actually their unself- 
consciousness of art as such. 

Possessing no written history but only folk-say, songs and 
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stories passed down by word of mouth; using only crude 
implements; geographically isolated from the great influences 
of Western and Oriental art forms—they produced indigen- 
ous works that revolutionized western concepts when they 
were first recognized in the early part of the 20th century. 
Their impact is felt no less today when to look at the 136 
beautifully photographed examples of figurative sculpture 
from Africa, Indonesia, New Guinea, Melanesia, Polynesia, 
British Columbia and Eskimo Alaska is to wonder afresh at 
the vitality of their solutions to imaginative form in space. 

This is, according to the publisher, the first time such a 
range and diversity of primitive sculpture has been so lav- 
ishly brought together in one volume. The first-rate text by 
Dr. Warner Muensterberger on the history, characteristics 
and methodology of primitive art also discusses in detail the 
influence on the artist-craftsmen of the restrictions imposed 
upon him by the community to make him conform to the 
images and symbols of the past. If the artist, says the 
author, is “able to put the stamp of his personal genius on 
his work, (he) must somehow adjust it to the formal de- 
mands of his people.” 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Artist Porters nv ENGLAND, by Muriel Rose, published by 
Faber and Faber, 28 pages, plus four color plates and 85 
black and white illustrations, price $8.50. It is only recently 
that the pottery of England has begun to emerge from the 
influence of the Far East and to make its own statement in 
modern ceramic art. Muriel Rose, a pottery devotee, dis- 
cusses the work of England’s most outstanding contempo- 
rary potters with objectivity and insight. Included in this 
monograph are critical evaluations and illustrations of the 
work of Bernard Leach, Shoji Hamada, Michael Cardew, 
Katherine Pleydell Bouverie, Norah Braden, William Staite 
Murray, Lucie Rie and Hans Coper, Color plates of stone- 
ware vases by Bernard Leach and Shoji Hamada, a slipware 
jug by Michael Cardew and a porcelain bowl by Lucie Rie 
show well-considered relationship of glaze and form. This 
book brings an intimate knowledge of the problems and 
development of potters in England to craftsmen in America. 


ON TECHNIQUES 

Desicninc ON THE Loom, by Mary Kirby, published by 
Studio Crowell, 86 pages and 42 black and white illustra- 
tions, price $5. In simple, precise language, Mary Kirby. 
handweaver and textile designer, presents her masterful 
knowledge of yarns, techniques, weave structures, and colors 
in this comprehensive volume intended for textile design 
students training for industry as well as for all handweavers 
who wish to design their own fabrics. Thoroughly illustrated 
by diagrams. drawings and photographs, it encourages the 
serious weaver to personal experiment—the real secret of de- 
signing for woven fabrics. 


Genera Leatuercrart, Fourth Edition, by Raymond 
Cherry, published by McKnight and McKnight, 144 pages, 
price $1.50. Re-written and re-illustrated, the fourth edition 
of this popular book will meet the needs of both amateur 
and professional leather craftsman, Over 365 photographs 
and drawings show exactly how to proceed—from selecting 
the leather and laying out patterns to the last touch of wax. 


Tue Book or Siens, by Rudolph Koch, published by Dover: 
clothbound edition, 104 pages, $2.75; paperbound, $1. Four 
hundred and ninety-three symbols used from ancient times 
to the Middle Ages for religious and mystical rites have been 
re-drawn and explained by German calligrapher, Rudolph 
Koch. Ideograms expressing family relationships, wars, birth, 
death, cooperation and many others have as their sources 
the symbols of astrology, the Christian Cross, stonemason’s 
signs, monograms of leaders like Charlemagne. This slim 
book is rich in calligraphic ideas for designers. 
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“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our colorful 
approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, accord- 
ing to your request, but do not obligate you to any purchase. 
You may receive different selections as often as you wish and 


you can keep each selection for a full 30 days. 

Our stones are cut in our own shop overseas with you in 
mind; supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 

For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT. C * BOSTON 11, MASS. 


MAKE CERAMICS IN YOUR KITCHEN 
Make Lovely vases, bowls, lamps, trays 


No special skill or equipment needed. New Della Robbia Kit con- 
tains Miracle Clay, tools, brushes, 10 glaze colors, i lus. instruction 
book. Clay bokes hard and durable in kitchen oven. Try kit 7 days 
ot ovr risk. Only $5.95 postpaid. If not delighted return for full 
fund. Order from SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. A-6°0, 304 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The MUST book for 
Hobbyists and Handicrafters 


lewelry Making 


Jewelry Making 
— for Fun and Profit 


By HELEN CLEGG and 
MARY LAROM. No other hob- 
by is easier to learn, more re- 
laxing, more rewarding. This successful, step-by- 
step book shows you how simple it is to make 
beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, rings and 
many other attractive and salable articles out 
of brass, gold and silver wire, lucite and other 
materials. It tells you where to get your ma- 
terial—also where and how to sell the jewelry 
you make. 332 “how to” diagrams, 4 pages of 
photos showing finished products. At bookstores, 
$3.25 — or send this coupon NOW. 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. CH 
55 Sth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Please send me JEWELRY MAKING FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT. I enclose my check [] , money order [) , 
for $3.25. 


Name 


Address 
City Zone............. State 
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Craftsman’ PRODUCT NEWS 


Address all inquiries about products to (department num- 
ber), Crart Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Clamp-on sander: Creative Products has just appeared 
with a sanding dise called, Kwik-sand, featuring a clamp-on 
safety rim design that eliminates 1) sharp sandpaper edges 
that mar work; 2) premature peeling of abrasive discs; 3) 
nuisance of cementing on fresh abrasive discs, as must be 


COTTONS 
LINENS 


done with conventional sanders. The basic 5-inch unit, priced 

at $9.95, fits drill press chucks or collets. Adapter spindles 

for grinder or lathe are extra. To order or for more informa- 
Wools tion, write Dept. SO-9, Crart Horizons. 

NYLKARA 


Plastic cloisonné: Plasti-Glaze is a hard-wearing material 


NOVELTY YARNS designed to be worked (without firing) like Chinese cloi- 


sonné, with sections of color outlined by copper, brass or 


LOOMS 


aluminum wire. Wires in place, colors are daubed between 


WARPING FRAMES 
them and allowed to dry for 24 hours. The surface is then 


BOSSIN RACKS AND WineERs ground away with emery paper to a depth half the thickness 


TABLE MODEL REELS 


TENSION ~OXES of the wires and polished. For more information write Dept. 
SO.2, Crart Horizons. 


A one-stop source for the finest hand- 


Overglaze kit: Of interest to teachers, Modern American, 
makers of the popular Trinket Copper Enamel Kit, now 


Weaeg yams and supplies available come out with an over-glaze “pack” that contains eight bot- 
today. Top-quality yarns, beautiful and tles of finely ground overglaze colors, each bottle with its 
durable, in a wide choice of sizes, tex- own mixer inside and a brush and pen for applying colors. 


tures, and colors. Shipments of all size 
orders made immediately. 


Available at most craft supply stores or through Dept. SO-8, 
Crart Horizons. 


Write today for free price list. Send $1 


for complete set of samples and color Paint Them! 
cards. This $1 may be Wear Them! é} 7 
: applied to your next Miniature 
order of $10.00 TOLE PINS ; 
or more. ind EARRINGS 


these little 


Troy Pins and ear 


rings yourself. 12" x oan 
decorating nstructions STYLES } 
with each order 

Williamsburg Cut Corner Chippendale 


Any 3 pins for $1 Fiat Back © Any 4 pins for $1 Raw Metal 
$1.20 each — Hand Decorated (tax inci.) 

Matching earrings @ SO0¢ pr. (raw), 60¢ (flat black), or $1.80 Hand Dec- 

oreted, per pair, postpaid ond tox included. Send for folder of other 

Colonial Tinware reproductions. Satisfaction guoranteed or money refunded 


CRAFTS MANUFACTURING (O., studic c-9, LUNENBURG, mass. 


17 JEWEL WATCHES 
Only $14.95, Postpaid 


Finest Swiss monvufacture. Gold-ploted. Beautiful radium dial. Shock and 
woter resistant. Life-time crystal. Expansion bracelet, fits any size wrist. 
$75.00 valve. Sacrifice. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. You examine 
these watches. Wear them at our risk. Satisfaction gvoranteed or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Specify men's or ladies’. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Iilinois. 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLIES.. 
EAR WIRES © PIN BACKS © CUFF LINKS © Ail 
JEWELRY FINDINGS FOR COPPER ENAMELING @ 
SHELLCRAFT © CERAMIC AND FILIGREE JEWELRY 


RHINESTONES, PEARLS, PRESS MOLDS, COPPER BLANKS 
AND ENAMELS, GIFT BOXES, TOLEWARE, KILNS 


SEND FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG NOW! 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 1® JERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 128 Main St. Hackensack 5, NJ 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Inspiring! Finest collections available sent on 30 doy 
approval. Pay only for what you keep. 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful imported gems 
are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, earrings, etc. 
Students will gain experience in evaluating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available are as- 
sortments or selected groups, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


Ceramic scrapers: Tool maker X-acto brings out a new 
line of ceramic scraper tools with quickly interchangeable 
blades to slip into a slim metal handle that accomodates any 
of six different English scraper points or four X-acto knife 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 
blades. The latter are already widely used in incising and 


sgraffito. A double set with two handles, six points and two y 


pointed straight-edged knife blades costs $2.50; a single set Importer of Precious Stones 
ith le, six s $ . $1.50. Ce- 
with one handle, six scrapers and one blade, $1.50 Ce DEPT. (€, 447 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


ramists who cannot find X-acto tools locally may order direct 
via Dept. SO-4, Crarr Horizons. 


FLO PAQUE - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES — 
ALL SURFACES FROM 
FABRICS TO FIGURINES 
ARTS, CRAFTS, HOME 
DECORATION, etc. 


tasier to Use! Needs no setting! Looks better — Lasts Longer — Goes Further. 
It's Flo-Paque for beauty, quality and economy. Complete range of 3! 
velvety, smooth colors plus 6 son-tarnishing metollics. 

Send for your MASTER KIT. 10 Colors, Gloze, Solvent and instruction sheet. 
Only $3.75. 

Accept no substitutes. Ask your dealer or order direct. 


Time-saving bit: For cabinet workers, a bit by Stanley 
eliminates the old four-bit method of boring precision screw 
and plug holes. The Screw-Mate Counterbore bores the pilot Look 

hole, shank clearance, countersink and plug hole in a single — 

quick operation, A shoulder prevents overboring. Stanley Seal of Qualey 
also makes a plug cutter for turning out plugs from the same — COBLESKILL. N. Y 

wood as the object under construction, insuring a matched- aanen 
grain finish. Counterbores, in 10 sizes from 1” by #8 to 2” 
by #18, cost $1.25 each. Plug cutters come in five sizes at 
$3.50 to $4.25 each. For further information write Dept. 
SO-1, Crart Horizons. 


CHARLES HARRIS CO. 


. . ceramic jewelry 
supplies 


Sampling Copper Shapes $1.00 
Sampling Jewelry Findings $1.00 


Literature upon request 
Cathedral Station, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


BUILD-IT 


@ You can hove distincti y furniture at ao saving of 
50% or more... by building or bi ity if with our 
meta! legs, frames ond ports. ..A postcard will bring you full 
details of this exceptional! offer. 

WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Two quick-acting clamps: Sold by Turnus Tools, a Ger- Send for Literature 
man-made “zip-action” G-clamp is slipped up close to the ; 
work and tightened with one or two turns of the screw 


handle. Its price: $2.90. For fast, easy joining of mitered 4 9 
corners, another new clamp consists of mounting pliers and @& LOOMS - SHUTTLES 


various sizes of powerful spring steel clamps that exert Ww 
greater pressure than most other manual methods of corner . one’ ne 
° oun 


clamping. One set, with mounting pliers and eight spring ¥, A < 
clamps from 34” to 134", sells for $3.95; the other set, with fal ARE ‘ 
capacity from 14" to 314", sells for $5.50. Both sets and The . W.H.WADE LoomShop 


the G-clamp may be ordered postpaid by writing Dept. SO-6, Rt. 3. Box 479, McLaughlin Rd.. San Jose, California 
Crart Horizons. dow 
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(Continued from page 5) 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Through October 1. Collection of textile machines and paint- 
ings, prints and photographs, which show growth of textile 
industry, opens as museum, at the Old Slater Mill. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 9.30. New Work in Stained Glass (AFA), at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
September 16-October 2. Los Angeles County Fair, including 
eraft exhibit, at the Fine Arts building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
September 6-26. Exhibition of wallpapers and paintings by 
William Justema, at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 
October 2-22. Exhibition of weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen, at 
the Oregon (eramic Studio. 
October 27-November 17. Exhibition of pottery, lithographs, 
screenprints and enamels by Frances Senska and Jessie Wilber, 
at the Oregan Ceramic Studio. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
October 1-30. Chinese Poreclain (AFA), Saginaw Museum. 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
October. Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs, at the Sche- 
nectady Museum, 
SIOUX CITY, LOWA 
September 26-30, Art Week, a program of lectures, tours, films, 
demonstrations and an Area Artist Show of work by local 
artists and craftsmen, at the Sioux City Art Center. 
SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
September 3-5. Clothesline Fair, sponsored by the Council of 
Ozark Artists and Craftsmen, at Tuttle's Depot. 


FORONTO, ONTARIO 
Through September 10. Canadian Handicrafts Guild Annual 
Crafts Display, at the Women’s Building. 
Through September 30. Canadian Ceramics of 1955, sponsored 
by the Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the Canadian Guild of 
Potters, at the Royal Ontario Museum. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
October 3-26, American Jewelry and Related Objects (Smith- 
sonian), at the Philbrook Art Center. 
October 3-26. Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen (Smithsonian), at 
the Philbrook Art Center. 
October 4-25, Creative Jewelry (AFA), at the Philbrook Art 
Center. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
October 24-November 4. Exhibition of Polish Folk Art Cut- 
outs, at the Hecht Company. 

WINSTON-SALEM NORTH CAROLINA 
September 1-30. Textile Designs of Japan (AFA), at the Arts 
Council Center. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
October 15-November 27. New England Craft Exhibition of 
1955 (Smithsonian), at the Worcester Art Museum. 


Puoto crepits: 6, 7, 27-29 Hans Van Nes; 8 Herbert Mat- 
ter; 10, 12-15, 18, 21, 38, 39 Jeremiah Russell; 16 Conant; 
17, 20, 21 Conrad Brown: 19 Mickey Pallas; 22-25 Horace 
Sutton of Photo Representatives; 26, 28 Marvin Israel; 30-34 
courtesy City Art Museum of St. Louis; 37 Frank Herzog. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


RUN SPARE.TIME GREETING CARD and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1955 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. Reyo! Greetings, Dept. 26, Ferndale, 


sions, Part-time, Personal Orders, experience 
unnecessary. Qualified Agency, 451-U.1., King- 
ston, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


MAKE GAY weatherproof flowers. Fine for 
Christmas decoration. Finished spray and in- 
structions $1.00. Bradley Studio, Great Neck, 
New York. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Precious tropical 
woods—for jewelry and craft work. Gaboon 
and Macasser ebony, lignum vitae, coco bolo, 
rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. lot slabs and 
pieces, all identified. $1.75 ib. or 2 Ibs. for 
$3.00; Elephant ivory—sound and seasoned. 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 

pplies for Cloisonal Art, indion Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weov- 
ing, Leathercroft ond mony other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies and 
a most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cata- 
logue. Crofters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


ANY BOOK YOU NEED, shipped from stock or 
located by world wide seorch service. Send 
list of WANTS. Inquiry no obligation. Free 
catalog. Artcraft, Baldwin, Maryland. 


SELL YOUR HANDCRAFTS. 1955 directory. 
Hundreds approved shops seek your products. 
$1.50 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Bran- 
ford Crafts, 551 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK ENDS 


BEAUTIFULLY polished in petrified wood. Send 
for photo card of 5 types and designs. Make 
acceptable gifts for anyone, anytime. Eldon 


Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slobs. Fascinating 
material! ib. $4.50 or % tb. $1.75. Thunder 
Eggs—gemmological oddities. Potato-like for- 
mations covered with weird bumps and granu- 
lations. inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 
ecch; Famous block brass shoe buttons—arti- 
facts of yesterday's culture. Curious, rare and 
hand . 1001 stimulating uses in every craft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00. Som Kramer, 
29 W. 8th St., New York City 11. 


E. Soper, 433 South Central Avenue, Glen- 
dale 4, California. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CERAMICS (Cont'd) 


GEM CO ENAMELING KILN—inside dimen- 
sions 444” x 4%” x 3” high, hinged door, 
heats in 15 minutes, $12.50. Van Howe Ce- 
ramic Supply Co., 1242 So. Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS for hand coloring. 25 at- 
tractive folders with envelopes, $1.00. Knowles 
Publishing Company, 7 Pierce Street, Marble- 
head, Mass. 


CRAFTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


DOWELS, patterns, tools, books and supplies. 
New general catalogue 50¢ deductible from 
first $5.00 order or refunded on return of 
catalogue. Queens Dowel House, Edgewood 
St., Rosedale 22, New York. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, IMinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squores, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigorette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Deloware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metol 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


| 
> 
Michigan. 
. MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: Highest commis- 
. 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


ENGRAVER 


INCISED BRONZE PLAQUES: Hallmark stamps; 
general engraving. The letter Man, 148 S. 
Pastoria, Sunnyvale, California. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


RHINESTONES — Austrian Chatons, Dentelles, 
Jewels at wholesale prices. Adam Glasner, 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to buy skylight studio 
and established craftshop—gallery of highest 
reputation on main highway in famed N. H. 
White Mountains. 5-room house, garage, shop, 
14 acres, including 500° highway frontage, 
excellent water, beautiful view. Artist owners 
forced to sell; leaving state. Price $17,500. 
Address: Box 140, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


SPECIAL price on Carpet Warp. Samples avail- 
able upon request. Write L. L. Lane, 8891 Terry, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE Make-it-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits ond supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-AP, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalog Esti 


on finished ~ The Warnicks, Beaver- 
brook Farm, R.F.D. 


1, Cambridge, Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads 
$2.00. Spearhead $2.00. Thunderbird $2.00. 
List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


1F YOU CAN HOLD a pair of pliers, you can 
make fascinating, valuable caged-gem jewelry. 
No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. 
Begin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
guaranteed a thrilling success. Beginners 
caged-gem jewelry kit, 1A contains 2 pairs 
of imported jewelry pliers, 3 glittering rough 
gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 1 ft. chain, clasps, 
earring attachments—all sterling. Everything 
for pendant and earrings with some left over. 
Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. Order to- 
day. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York 
City 11, 

WYOMING GEM ROCKS, 10 different pieces, 
$1.00; Jade, light green, black, olive, slice, 
$1.00; tumbled stones, 4 for $1.00; Cuff Links, 
Jade, any color, $6.00; 3 Ibs. ass't rocks, 
$2.25. Witka's, Highway 30, West End, Rock 
Wyoming. 

FIRST QUALITY crystal flatbock rhinestones: for 
decorating blouses, dresses, hats, scarfs, etc. 
9ss or 12ss $.42 gross; 15ss or 20ss $.60 gross. 
Flatback settings $.25 gross. C. lacuzzo, 416 
Potomac Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chromium piloted, preci- 
sion made. Monvufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas" free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Condle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHARE stuDIO 
NEW ENGLAND potter whee fo share his 
studio and living quarters with married cou- 
ple, one of whom must be a potter. Write: 
Box 136, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE leathercraft Catolog PLUS Trie! subscrip- 
tion to Leathercraft News. Tandy Leather, Box 
397-C-7, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT! Complete kits $1.00, $2.50, 
$5.00 including instructions. List 25¢. Fair- 
way Company, Rye, N. Y. 


LINEN 


WEAVING 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use—no desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dra- 
peries, upholstery, etc.; also hooked rug base. 
Free Samples — Dealer inquiries invited. 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Make fast- 
seller chenille holiday flowers, monkey trees, 
corsages. Literature free. Velva, Bohemia 4, 
N. Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHINA heads, hands, feet, 
for 13” dolls. Specify male or female—hair, 
eye coloring. $5.00 for set. Doro Products, Box 
65, Newton, New Jersey. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Hondcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


100 GENUINE and Synthetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvals sent. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


JEWELRY WOODS: Rosewoods, Padovk, Teak, 
Cocobolo, Walnut, others. Rough cut quarter- 
inch thick; $1.75 pound. Paul Killinger, Stow, 
Massachusetts. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 


1955 


LOOMS 


FLOOR LOOMS—Two and Four Harness. Mays- 
ville Carpet Warp and Rug Filler. Our prices 
are low. Reed Loom Co., Box 167, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


MOBILES 


MOBILES! kits to make 
mobiles! Everything you need to assemble— 
wild duck — outer space — modernistic — fish 
or Christmas motif. One dollar postpaid, 
boxed. Poese Mobiles, 21870 Priday Ave., 
Cleveland 23, Ohio. 


ORIENTAL CARVINGS 


ELEPHANTS, birds, elephant lamp stands in 
jade, rock crystal, ebony, sandlewood, rose- 
wood, ivory and buffalo horn, from India, 
Japan, Ceylon and China. These will add to 
the beauty of your home. Descriptions and 
prices on request. Eldon E. Soper, 433 South 
Central Avenue, Glendale 4, California. 


WEAVERS: Designing service for you — we 
draft, suggest materials and costs, make warp 
chains. You weave, or we weave to order. 
Finishing Service. Write for details. Weaving 
Room, Scottsville, New York. 


A PENELOPE PADDLE will speed up your warp- 
ing—reduce errors—eliminate picking the 
cross. Clear Plexiglas—5 slots, 5 eyes. Iilus- 
trated instructions by Martha Pollock, Weaving 
Instructor, University of California at Los An- 
geles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $2.00 to 
the Penelope Co., 1170 Glendale Bivd., Los 
Angeles 26, Colifornie. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS, Warping done, in 
your home. Chain worps made to order. Ida 
Tetravit, Clark Street, Brentwood, |. Br. 
3-7592. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fobri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


WOODCRAFT ERS 


WOODCRAFTERS — we eey what you ashe 
from our patterns, easy to make, no special 
tools needed. Send $1.00 for patterns and 
complete instructions. Wm. Rice, 188 Pine 
Street, Kingston 14,N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURL ashe wonder- 
ful novelties. Bowls, ornaments, etc. Write for 
sample list. Artwood, Santa Rosa, California. 
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YOU... 
‘ “NEVER 
HAD IT 


FOR STENCILING 


a7 
so GOOD! 


FOR HAND PAINTING 


FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Now ... two twin textile-mediums to 
choose from. 


Whether you work in the professional 
manner or teach hobby or craft classes 
where speed and clean-up is essential, 
Prang has the Textile Color to meet 
your most exacting needs. 

Prang Aqua Colors — the new color dis- 
covery that comes ready to use right 
from the jar — no more muss or fuss — 
P amazingly washfast. Water is the mag- 
i ic mixing medium! 


%e, Prang Regular Colors — the time prov- 
by en colors with the perma-tizing extend- 
we or — preferred for more step-by-step 


assurance and for long lasting results 


“3 — unlimited versatility for mixing 
and matching! 
Painting on cloth offers more creative 
expression than ever... let these ce | 


twin Prang Mediums be your con- 
stant companions! 


C@AYON 


See the complete range of colors and sizes 
at your favorite dealer or write for colorful 


descriptive folder. Dept. CH-13. 
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